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A Banker’s Diary 


Mid-December—Mid-January 


As recorded a month ago, discount rates stiffened to 
over I per cent. in the middle of December as the result 
, of the Chancellor's warning that higher 
= Money yates must be expected and the withdrawal 
arket 
of £19-6 millions of gold from the Bank to 
cover the American debt payment. These higher rates 
remained in force until the end of the year, when hot 
Treasury bills were quoted at 1} per cent. and three 
months’ bank bills at 14-—} per cent. The last day of 
the year witnessed market borrowing from the Bank on 
the normal scale, in contradistinction to the year before 
when market borrowings were relatively limited. One 
reason was that in 1932 December 31 fell on a 
Saturday, so that the Bao a had previously had to pay 
for all the Treasury bills applied for that week. Although 
! per cent. had to be paid on loans from the Bank—in 
some cases for as much as ten days—the market was 
able to make a turn on its bills, for it secured them in 
December at 1} per cent. and re-sold at § per cent. 
arly January witnessed a relapse in discount rates to 
?} per cent. for hot Treasury bills on January 19. By 
this time money had become very comfortable, but 
not much “ outside’? money was available, so that the 
current rate was # per cent. The approximation of the 
short loan rate to the hot Treasury bill rate stimulated a 
certain amount of selling by bill- brokers who previously 
had been holding bills in the hope of a further fall in 
discount rates. 


By January 18 the year-end borrowings had been 
liquidated and the Christmas notes had returned from 
, circulation, and so it was possible to 

be lt ~ nam detect the effects of the big December 
gold loss. Comparing January 18 with 

November 30, immediately before the Christmas notes 
began to go into circ ulation, gold has been reduced from 
£139°4 to f119-8 millions. The note circulation had 
undergone a net contraction from {358-8 to {354-7 
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millions, and as a consequence of the above movements 
and of the absence of any increase in the fiduciary note 
issue, the Banking Department’s Reserve was reduced 
from £56-6 to £40-9 millions. Government securities in 
the Banking Department had risen from {68-9 to {96-6 
million, the major part of this increase arising from the 
{19-6 millions of Treasury bills received by the Bank 
in payment for its gold. Bankers’ Deposits expanded 
from {90-5 to {105-4 on. Finally the proportion 
had fallen " eas 41 to 27-2 per cent. This comparison 
shows firstly that the Bank remains in a sufficiently 
strong position even after its gold losses, so that no 
increase in the fiduciary note issue was necessary ; 

and, secondly, that these gold losses have not been per- 
mitted to cause any deflation of Bankers’ Deposits which 
are at the basis of the credit structure of the country. 


THE total of cheques and bills passing through the 

London Clearing House during 1932 showed a further 

. contraction in comparison with previous 

Bankers’ years, but the shrinkage was mainly con- 
Clearings 

in 1932 fined to town clearings, while metropolitan 

and country clearings were fairly well 


maintained. The actual returns are summarized 
below :— 

1930. Ig3I. 1932. 
£ Mn. { Mn. { Mn. 
Town clearings ae 38,783 31,516 27,834 
Metropolitan clearings... 1,812 1,668 1,610 
Country clearings ... nee 2,963 2, 752 2,668 
Total ..z. a ~ 43,558 36,236 32,112 


The contraction in town clearings is attributed 
the Clearing House annual report to such factors as 
restricted stock exchange business, inactivity in the 
short loan market and the continuance of the trade 
depression. War Loan and other conversion operations, 
and the business thus stimulated, must have been an 
off-setting factor, but against this must be set the partial 
embargo upon new capital issues during the last half of 
the year. The decline in metropolitan clearings flattened 
out as the year progressed, which speaks well for London 
retail trade, while the fall in country clearings is fully 
accounted for by last year’s decline in prices. This 
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shows that the general volume of business was little 
worse than in 1931, and the returns of the eleven 
Provincial Clearing Houses confirm this view. Improve- 
ments over I193I were shown by the Clearing Houses at 
Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, Leicester, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Newcastle and Nottingham, and decreases 
only occurred at Hull, Leeds and Sheffield. 


SINCE the December debt payment sterling has con- 
sistently gained strength, and during the first half of 
January official intervention was necessary 
by oF torn gh to check too rapid an appreciation. By 

the middle of the month it had been quoted 
at $3-36, against the low point of $3-143 at the end of 
November. French francs developed weakness on M. 
Herriot’s resignation and the difficulties experienced in 
balancing the French budget, and a fair amount of gold 
has been shipped to New York. There was a sudden 
depreciation of the Copenhagen rate in the middle of 
January, but it still remains at Kr. 19-94 against parity 
of Kr. 18: 15, and so is closely linked to sterling. 


By far the most interesting developments of recent 
weeks have been among the Empire exchanges. The 
circumstances of the suspension of the gold 
standard by South Africa immediately 
after Christmas are dealt with fully in a 
special article, and no more need be said here. A few 
weeks later, on January 19, the New Zealand Govern- 
ment gave way to pressure from producing and exporting 
interests, and forced an increase in the exchange rate on 
London from {110 to {£125 New Zealand per {100 
sterling, or virtually to parity with the Australian 
pound. The Government had for some time been 
pressed by certain banking and commercial interests to 
take this step, but had hitherto resisted the pressure, on 
the ground that such an act would be a deliberate act of 
depreciation and also would add to the cost of New 
Zealand’s sterling indebtedness. This change of front 
has naturally evoked considerable criticism, and was 
accompanied by the resignation of the Finance Minister, 
Mr. Downie Stewart. It remains to be seen whether on 
balance New Zealand gains or loses from the change. 


Empire 
Exchanges 
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MEANWHILE the New Zealand Reserve Bank bill had 
received its first reading and was due to come up for 
second reading after the re-assembly of 

Ll me Parliament at the end of January. This 
Reserve Bank Dill was sponsored mainly by Mr. Stewart 
and the ‘“‘ hard money ”’ school, and indeed 

contained a clause enacting that the new central bank 
should keep the London exchange within 30s. per cent. 
of parity to sterling. It is true that this clause was 
to remain temporarily in abeyance, but the resignation 
of Mr. Stewart and the depreciation of the New Zealand 
pound still further away from parity with sterling do 
not enhance the prospects of the bill in its present form. 
The whole proposal had already evoked considerable 
banking and other opposition, and so its further 
progress will be a matter of some interest and doubt. 


THE December trade returns recorded a slight improve- 
ment in exports and decline in imports, but their main 
_ interest lay in the fact that they completed 
The Year's the returns for the year. Imports for the 
—— whole of 1932 came to £703-1 millions, 
against {861-3 millions in 1931 and £1,044:0 
millions in 1930. Exports of British produce for 1932 
were {365-1 millions, against £390-6 millions for 1931 
and {£570°8 millions for 1930, while re-exports for 
1932 were £50°9 millions, against £63-9 millions for 
1931 and £86-8 millions for 1930. The adverse visible 
trade balance for 1932 was only {287-0 millions, 
against {406-0 millions in 1931, so that there has 
been an improvement of {119-0 millions. During 
1932, there was a net import surplus of £19-3 millions 
of bullion and specie, against an export surplus of 
£33:0 millions in 1931. Even if it is right to allow 
for bullion movements, it is clear that our 1932 balance 
of payments will show a substantial improvement over 
the {£110 million deficit of 1931. The contraction in 
imports is obviously attributable to the depreciation of 
the pound and the tariff, while the relative maintenance 
of exports equally arises from the depreciation of the 
pound, offset in this case by trade and exchange restric- 
tions abroad. The most encouraging feature of the 
year’s returns is the improvement in the adverse balance; 
M 
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the most ominous feature is the further shrinkage in the 
total turnover. 


Our Paris Correspondent writes: The Editor of THE 
BANKER added some very interesting remarks to our 
, article on the Position of Sterling that 
rca appeared in the December issue of THE 
Paris View BANKER, which are doubtless well founded. 
Concerning the market rates in London, 
however, it seems that our meaning has been misinter- 
preted. We did not propose an increase of short money 
rates merely in order to attract to London the “ world’s 
unstable short money.” In our mind, this measure 
should also serve the object of attracting British funds 
which are at present abroad, for there is no doubt that 
the reduction of money rates caused an outflow of British 
as well as foreign funds. While no doubt it is possible 
that an increase of the Bank rate would attract to 
London an amount of unwanted foreign capital, it 
must be remembered that the international position of 
London necessitates the presence there of a certain 
amount of foreign balances. The fact that in 1931 part 
of these funds were invested in long-term loans or were 
frozen should not imply that these funds should now be 
utterly despised. Mr. Keynes has himself condemned 
repeatedly the method of borrowing short and lending 
long. The presence of a reasonable amount of foreign 
balances cannot constitute a danger to sterling, for 
British banks also hold balances abroad, and the liability 
is thus offset by the asset. At present, although we do 
not possess any figures, we are inclined to think that 
London’s short-term foreign assets exceed her short-term 
foreign liabilities. 


WHILE we are very glad to publish our Paris Correspon- 
dent’s view, we must confess that inquiries in London 
confirm us in what we had already believed, 


— namely, that there is practically no British 
oly short-term money lodged abroad, apart 


from the floating balances needed by British 
banks in various centres for their current business. We 
are also informed that it is very unlikely that the facts 
would show that London’s short-time position is to-day 


oe 


en 
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on balance a creditor position. We agree that it is very 
difficult to dogmatize in ignorance of exact facts, and we 
certainly hope that both the British and French authori- 
ties are obtaining in confidence all the data needed to 
enable them to form their opinion. Still, if the facts are 
as we believe them to be, we must state most emphatically 
that an increase in London Bank rate would be a retro- 
grade measure, calculated to weaken confidence over here, 
and to check the incipient business recovery which is 
apparent to-day. As we said two months ago, its only 
positive consequence would be to attract unstable foreign 
short money to London on a scale calculated to involve 
the same dangers as we incurred two years ago. The 
fact that the fractional rise in market discount rates last 
December and the subsequent widening of the discount 
on certain forward exchange rates were sufficient to 
provoke an immediate influx of foreign money into 
London—although bankers here are only offering very 
low rates for fixtures—shows that our fears of the con- 
sequences of an increase in Bank rate possess a definite 
foundation. 


The British Bank Balance Sheets 


HE balance sheets of the leading British banks 
for December 31, 1932, have now appeared, and 
it is possible to summarize the actual results for the 
year. In the main they confirm the impressions which 
arose from our general review of British banking which 
we published a month ago. Net profits are lower in the 
case of practically all the British banks, and there is no 
doubt that the low level of money rates prevalent during 
the last half of 1932 is the main cause of this diminution. 
In consequence, the directors of Lloyds Bank and the 
National Provincial Bank have thought it prudent to 
make further reductions in the dividends proposed by 
them, and, as Mr. Goodenough warned the shareholders 
of Barclays Bank a fortnight ago, if rates remain at 
their present low level, it is difficult to see how further 
dividend reductions can be avoided. 
Banking profits and their appropriation are sum- 
marized in the following table. It will be seen that 
M2 
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allocations to visitas: though still considerable in 
some cases, are less general than they were a year ago, 
and no appropriations from published reserves have this 
year been necessary. The explanation, of course, lies in 
the 1931 heavy fall in the price of British Government 
securities, and the succeeding year’s unprecedented 
recovery. It is well known that the British banks never 
write up their investments, even if they have previously 
written them down; but it is equally true that sales of 
securities made during the past eight months must have 
yielded substantial profits over the book value of the 
securities sold, and these profits were probably added to 
inner reserves. Another non-recurrent source of profit 
was the commission received by the banks in respect of 
the conversion of their War Loan holdings. These factors 
may explain why the banks felt justified in reducing their 
published appropriations to contingencies out of their 
current earnings, but in any case the public may rest 
assured that whatever the size of the drafts upon inner 
reserves which proved necessary during the year, such 
drafts have been more than made good out of undisclosed 
profits. 


ENGLISH BANKING PROFITS AND APPROPRIATIONS 
(000’s omitted) 


























! 

_ Contin- | Other 

Net Profits Dividends el | Appropria- 
gencies | jenn 

1931 | 1932 | 1931 | 1932 | 1931 | 1932] 1931 | 1932 

£ £ f£ £ ‘is £ £ 

Barclays al --» 11,795 | 1,574 | 1,588 | 1,562 | 200] Nil 7 12 
Lloyds ... ror s+ | 1,927 | 1,551 | 1,516 | 1,358 | 400 | 200 | II |— 7 
Midland ««- | 2,057 | 2,019 | 1,738 | 1,710 | 320 | 300 |— I 9 
National Provincial --» 11,747 | 1,593 | 1,517 | 1,422 | Nil | Nil | 230] 171 
Westminster ... .-» | 1,602 | 1,495 | 1,185 {1,165 | 250 | Nil | 167 | 330 
Martins... wai ie 703 637 582 582 | 100 | Nil 21 | 55 
District... 432 416 | 348 348 | Nil | Nil 84} 65 
Manchester and County 154} 158 150 136 | Nil | Nil | 41 22 
Union of Manchester ... 140 | 131 69 62 | Nil | Nil} 71 | 69 
Williams Deacon’s ... | 275 268 234 234 40*| Nil \- T99t| 34 

PS: SS. | 





* Includes investment depreciation account. 
t Includes £200,000 transfer from reserve fund. 
Coming now to the main liabilities shown in the 
balance sheets, capital and reserves remain mainly 
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unchanged, for most banks have carried the profits on 
the appreciation of their investments to internal funds, 
and have not restored the appropriations from reserve 
made a year ago to meet the depreciation of their 
securities. Lloyds Bank, however, have _ restored 
£500,060 to their published reserves. All the banks 
show a big expansion in their deposits. The collapse of 
international trade, due as much to exchange and import 
restrictions as to the general depression, is reflected 
in the heavy falls in acceptances, etc., of the “‘big five,”’ 
which are concerned more closely in foreign trade than 
are the remaining banks which operate mainly in the 
North of England. 


ENGLISH BANKING LIABILITIES 





























C _ and Deposits, etc. Acceptances, 
eserves etc. 

I93I | 1932 | 1931 | 1932 | IQ3I | 1932 
= | | a 

{mn.| {mn.} {mn. | {mn. | {mn.} {mn 

Barclays . | 26-1 | 26-1 | 335°6 | 381-8 | 10°8 | 6°3 
Lloyds ... 23°3 | 23°8 | 335-0 | 383°3 | 36°1 | 32-0 
Midland .» | 25°7 | 25°7 | 361-9 | 421-0 | 19°2 | 15°6 
National Provincial ... | 17°5 | 17°5 | 262-7 | 292°6 | 92] 6-2 
Westminster ... 16-8 | 16:8 | 273°4 | 299°2 | 18-6 | 22-3 
Coutts ... 2°0| 2:0] 17:0] 20°r | 0°75] 0-6 
Glyn, Mills r-8* 1r-8*) 32-1] 35°7 | 2°3 1°8 
Martins 7°I|] 7:1 | 76°3| 86°3} 4:7] 4°8 
District ve we | 4°21] 4°2] 50°7] 57°2] 1°81] 2:0 
Manchester and County | 1-8} 1-8} 16-3} 18:5 | o-r] ovr 
Union of Manchester... | 1I°3} 1I°3| 15°6| I9°2]| 0-6] 0o°5 
Williams Deacon’s 2-7| 2:7] 29'1 | 34°70] I-6] 1-2 











* Includes £220,000 in 1930, reduction of bank premises accounts. 


The next table deals with the cash assets of the banks. 
Cash proper, which consists of till-money and the banks’ 
balances at the Bank of England, has increased since 
a year ago. This expansion arises primarily from the 
liberal credit policy pursued in this country during recent 
months, but it is also necessary to correlate the growth in 
cash with the growth in deposits, for as deposits increase 
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the banks call money from the market in order to bring 
the cash shown in their balance sheets up to the ratio to 
these deposits, which banking practice and the circum- 
stances of the moment show to be advisable. The item 
“balances with other banks and cheques in course of 
collection ’’ must obviously be construed with bankers’ 
clearings at the end of each year, for cheques in course of 
collection represent cheques paid in by customers but still 
uncleared at the time the balance sheet is struck. Bankers’ 
clearings for the week embracing December 31 were 
greater this year than last, and this may explain why this 
particular item has been so well maintained. Finally 
comes call money. It is difficult to attach any signifi- 
cance to fluctuations in this item, for it largely represents 
the margin of money left over after other needs have 
received attention. 


ENGLISH BANKS’ CASH AND CALL MONEY 


| 
| Cash in hand | Cheques | Money at Call 


























| and at Bank | and | and Short 
of England | Balances Notice 
| 

1931 | 1932 | 1931 | 1932 | 1931 | 1932 
| £mn. | £mn. | £mn. | {mn. | £mn. | {mn. 
Barclays ... me - | 47°3 | 51°7 | 9°6| 10-7 | 21-8 | 24-8 
Lloyds... ~ ... | 37°8 | 40-3 | 11-9 | 12-8 | 22-2 | 25-6 
Midland ... ai ... | 38°5 | 43°0 | 15-2 | 14-3 | 16-1 | 20°6 
National Provincial ..» | 29°7 | 31°3| 9°3 | 8-6 | 18-8 | 17-7 
Westminster... ... | 32°0 | 31°8 | 8-8 | g:6 | 23°6 | ar-r 
Coutts... aos .. | I°8] 2:2] of6] O-8 | 2-2] 1°8 
Glyn, Mills .. | Or] 5°8| 1-3] 1°3 | Or] 6-6 
Martins ... ane «| SF] QO] 294] 2°9] FO] G-o 
District see es 7°I | 85 - } Ss 4°31 5°4 
Manchester and County 2°8 | 4°6 | . oe F 8 t 
Union of Manchester 5°4| 7°8 . © F t 
Williams Deacon’s 3°70] 4:0] I°2] Ig] 3:3] 4:8 

















* Not shown separately. 
+ Cash on hand, at call, and at short notice are shown only as a single 
omnibus item. 


We come next to the three principal earning assets 
of the banks—namely, bills, investments, and advances. 
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In practically every case a substantial reduction in 
advances has taken place. This, in conjunction with the 
rise in deposits, has thrown surplus resources back upon 
the hands of the banks, and to find employment for these 
funds the banks have had to add substantially to their 
holdings of bills (mainly Treasury bills) and securities. 
In other words, the banks are unable to lend as much as 
usual to industry and commerce, and en défaut de nueux 
are lending more to the Government. As bills and 
investments are much less remunerative to the banks 
than are advances, this enforced change has involved the 
banks in a further loss of income. 


Enciisi BANKS’ CHIEF EARNING ASSETS 





























Discounts | Investments Advances 

193I | 1932 | I193I | 1932} 1931 | 1932 

fmn. | {mn. | {mn.| fmn.} f{mn. | {mn. 
Barclays 40°8 | 66-3 | 56°6 | 87-4 | 172-2 | 153-2 
Lloyds ... 42°6 | 76°8 | 51°3 | 85°4 | 167°5 | 141-2 
Midland , ... | 57°I | 86°5 | 42°2 | 931 | 197°6 | 170°2 
National Provincial ... | 36-7 | 58-9 | 32°8 | 60°7 | 142-3 | 122-2 
Westminster ... 34°2 | 16-9 | 51°4 | 72°3 | 131°4 | 105°7 
Coutts ... za] 3°71 3°9| 6-2 9] 72 
Glyn, Mills 0-5 | 0-8] 7:1] 11-5 | 2-1! 10:8 
Martins | 7°3 | 10°5 | 18-9 | 30°6 | 34:6] 29°5 
District - oe | 3°O | 7°2 | 18°9 | aE*7 | I9°Q | I7°9 
Manchester and County | 0-3 0-3/| 4:9] 5°9| 9:6} 8:9 
Union of Manchester... | 0-3} 1-4] 2°8| 3°3| 8:0! 7:5 
Williams Deacon’s ... | 2:0] 3:7] 7:0] 9*7/} 13:9] I%°4 





The simultaneous expansion in deposits and contrac- 
tion in advances appears paradoxical in view of the 
generally accepted dictum that each fresh advance creates 
a deposit. It may be that banking theory, like other 
economic theories, is having to be re-written in the light 
of the unprecedented events of the past few years, and 
the following possible explanation is tentatively put 
forward. Bank deposits to some extent represent idle 
money ; that is, money which has been accumulated, but is 
not being employed, spent, or invested. When trade is 
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good there is a tendency for traders and manufacturers 
to reduce their bank deposits, for the simple reason that 
they do not let their money lie idle “‘in the bank.” 
Conversely, the present accumulation of bank deposits 
may partly indicate the extent to which money, like 
labour and machinery, is suffering from unemployment. 

If this view has any substance, it is easy to under- 
stand the present divergence between deposits and 
advances, for there is no doubt that bad trade causes 
advances to contract, both because bankers feel less 
confidence in prospective borrowers, and traders need 
less credit with which to finance their business or see less 
chance of earning a profit over and above the cost of the 
money borrowed by them. In fact, in times of acute 
trade depression it may be correct to say that, granted a 
stable banking system, deposits tend to rise and advances 
tend to fall, with the result that bankers have to employ a 
greater proportion of their funds in less remunerative 
channels. If so, last year’s diminution in bank profits 
simply shows that bankers cannot remain immune from 
the consequences of the trade depression. 

The next table summarizes Scottish banking results. 


SCOTTISH BANKING RESULTS 





| 
1 
































| Discounts 
Profits Deposits | Cash and 
| ; Advances 
aantipegucilailiictatng =_— 
1931 | 1932 | 1931 1932 | 1931 | 1932 | I93I | 1932 
| ¥ | 
{thou.| {thou.| {mn. | {mn. £{mn. | {mn. | {mn. | {mn. 
Bank of Scotland ... 367 268 | 32°5 | 30°8 |] 5:2 4°5 | 18-8 | 16°8 
(To Feb. 29). 
British Linen Bank | 327 294 27°6 | 25°9 | 7°6 7°7 I3°r | 13°5 
(To Jan. 15). | | 
Clydesdale Bank ... | 331 310 | 28-2 | 32-0 | 5:2 | 4-9 | 16-9] 15-0 
(To Dec. 31). } } | | 
Commercial Bank... | 386 377 | 32°13 | 37°S | $°9 5°8 | 19-1 | 17°9 
(To Oct. 31). | 
National Bank “es 345 338 | 29°1 | 33°9 | 3°9 4°3 | 15:2 | 16°8 
(To Dec. 22). 
North of Scotland... 254 251 19°7 | 22°0 | 4°3 | 5$°5 9°9 | Io-l 
(To Dec. 31). | 
Royal Bank wwe 611 | 605 | 49°41] 55°9 5:1 5°5 | 27°8 | 27°6 
(To mid. Oct.). 
Union Bank ant 365 330 | 29'1 | 28-3 | 6°6 7°2 | 16°7 | 15°7 
(To April 2). 
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Unfortunately, the Scottish banks compile their 
accounts at various dates in the year, and in some cases 
even the latest accounts are nearly a year old. On the 
whole, the same tendency is noticeable as in the accounts 
of the British banks—that is so far as the more recent 
balance sheets are concerned. Deposits are higher, and 
net earnings are lower, and advances, when they can be 
distinguished from discounts, show some decline. Scot- 
tish banks are less concerned in international business 
than are the big English banks, and so have escaped some 
of the problems of the world crisis. They are not, how- 
ever, wholly immune from the general unemployment of 
money and its consequences as outlined above. 

The final table summarizes the position of the three 
leading Discount Companies :— 





| Profits* Depositst | Investments Bills 








1932 | 1931 | 1932 | 1931 | 1932 | 1931 | 1932 











{thou.| f{thou.| {mn. | {mn. | {mn. | {mn. | {mn. | £mn. 
Alexanders | 129 | 161 | 26-7 | 27-0 | 5:1 5°I | 22°8 | 23-2 
National... | 131 139 | 46°8 | 48-2 | 2°5 3°5 | 46°0 | 46°4 
Union ... | 204 | 226 | 45-8 | 58-8 | 6-0 | 11-6 | 42°3 | 47°4 























* Excluding rebate on bills not yet due. 
t Includes bills rediscounted. 


The profits shown in the table are net profits after 
deducting the rebate due on bills in hand at the end of 
each year. This rebate varies directly with the discount 
rates in force at the time the accounts are made up, and 
so was much greater at the end of 1931 than at the end of 
1932. In actual fact, gross profits were greater in 1931 
than in 1932, and the difference in rebate was such as to 
make net profits higher in 1932. 

Taking 1932 as a whole, the Discount Companies 
must have made big profits of a capital nature early in 
the year as the result of the appreciation of their bills 
during the period of falling money rates. Against this 
they have to set the unremunerative rates current during 
the last half of the year, and if these low rates persist 
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over the current year, next December’s results are likely 
to be less satisfactory. 

This concludes our review of British banking accounts. 
It leaves behind it two main impressions. The first is 
that banking earnings have inevitably been affected by 
the depression to the point where some reduction in 
dividends is proving necessary. The second is that 
while bank earnings may have been affected, the funda- 
mental strength of the British banking system and its 
big margin of security for its depositors remains absolutely 
unimpaired. The year’s growth of deposits is by itself 
complete testimony of the confidence which the British 
banks rightly command. 


South Africa and the Gold 
Standard 


By G. F. Crump 


IXTEEN months have elapsed since Great Britain 
S abandoned the gold standard, and South Africa, 

deciding to remain on gold, parted company with 
Sterling. Only after a tenacious effort to maintain its 
policy has the Nationalist party in South Africa been 
forced, very reluctantly, to abandon its position; the 
Government has by no means jettisoned its policy nor 
has it been as yet definitely proved that its original 
decision was not a correct one. South Africa has been 
driven off a gold standard by a force which she could not 
withstand, namely, a flight of capital from the Union, 
unjustified from an economic standpoint it is true, but, 
nevertheless, in obedience to the law of public demand. 
This demand has not been of commercial necessity, but 
has arisen out of exchange speculation. It may be of 
interest to give a brief résumé of an episode unique in 
financial history. 

When Great Britain reluctantly proclaimed that she 
could no longer adhere to the gold standard, few could 
visualize the effect that this decision would have on the 
welfare and industries of the other members of the 
Commonwealth of Empire. How long would such a 
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condition remain and how would the change react on 
the value of British Sterling as compared with foreign 
currencies based on a gold standard? What value was 
to be placed on the demand Sterling bill on London? 
These were the problems which beset not only the Empire, 
but the world. 

The South African Government had to make a decision 
of tremendous importance. They decided to adhere to 
the gold standard and plainly stated their reasons for so 
doing. In the first place the Government asserted that 
it was quite able to maintain the currency on a gold 
basis and therefore it was a moral duty to the country 
not to abandon a policy fundamentally sound merely to 
follow in sympathy with another country not so fortunate 
economically and financially as themselves. 

Great Britain had been driven off gold after a pro- 
tracted and valorous struggle, but the same causes did 
not exist in South Africa. The Union was not troubled 
by increasingly heavy inroads into her exchequer for 
unemployed assistance; she had no embarrassing debts 
to meet abroad, and she had no budget deficits of alarming 
proportions. 

The Mother Country had not abandoned a gold 
standard voluntarily and after much premeditation ; she 
had been driven off against her will and wish. To the 
Government of South Africa therefore it seemed unreason- 
able that they should voluntarily have to scrap their gold 
currency basis until circumstances, as in the case of 
Great Britain, compelled them to do so. 

It is, of course, almost unnecessary to say that the 
fact that the Union of South Africa is largely dependent 
on the gold mining industry for her prosperity has not 
unnaturally influenced the prejudices of a certain portion 
of the public as well as those responsible for the Govern- 
ment who were in favour of maintaining a gold standard, 
as in their view it was essential not to lessen the prestige 
of gold as a basis of world credit. 

Briefly, such were the circumstances which instigated 
the Government to make their momentous decision. 

In endeavouring to appreciate the attitude of the 
Union Government it must be remembered that the 
Nationalist party were in power and while it may not be 
desirable that politics should enter into the pros and cons 
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of such an important question, nevertheless one cannot 
ignore that political bias may have been a not unimpor- 
tant factor in the whole situation. 

This decision coincided with the views of the Board of 
the South African Reserve Bank, who have throughout 
expressed their confidence in the country’s ability to 
remain on gold, but who, in issuing a statement in which 
this view was expressed, had pointed out that owing to 
seasonal demands the ratio of cash to liabilities might 
drop to such an extent that section 19 of the Currency 
and Banking Act of 1920 would have to be brought into 
operation. To understand the full significance of this 
announcement it is necessary to explain the main func- 
tions of the Act of 1920 mentioned and as amended by 
the Currency and Banking Amendments Acts of 1923 and 
1930. 

This Act was introduced to conserve the specie 
supplies of the Union by providing for the issue of gold 
certificates ; to provide for the establishment of a central 
reserve bank for the Union; to regulate the issue of bank 
notes and the keeping of reserves with a view to securing 
greater stability in the monetary system of the Union; 
and generally to make provision for matters incidental 
thereto. In the first place, the Treasury was authorized 
to receive deposits of gold coin or gold bullion to the 
value of not less than ten shillings and to issue certificates 
therefor (to be described as gold certificates). These gold 
certificates were not to be issued for a sum in excess of— 


(a) the face value of the gold coin presented, 
provided such coin was not less than the least current 
weight prescribed by law for such coin; and 

(b) three pounds seventeen shillings and ten- 
pence half-penny per ounce standard for the gold 
bullion or light coin presented, subject to such 
charges as might from time to time be prescribed by 
regulation to cover the cost of refining and minting. 


The Act further authorized the establishment at 
Pretoria of the South African Reserve Bank with an 
original capital of one million pounds stock, of which not 
more than 50 per cent. was to. be subscribed by the 
commercial banks carrying on business in the Union in 
proportion to their paid-up capital and reserve funds as 
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at the commencement of the Act, whether such capital 
was subscribed in the Union or elsewhere. The amount 
remaining after the allotment to the banks specified had 
been made, was to be offered to the public at par. In 
the event of the full amount offered to the public not 
having been fully subscribed, the Treasury were to take 
up the remainder at par, to be retained or disposed of by 
them at will. 

The Reserve Bank was authorized to issue notes on 
the following main conditions, to quote from the Act :— 


The notes issued by the Bank shall be secured to an amount of 
not less than 40 per cent. in gold or gold specie in the Bank’s 
custody and as to the remainder by a first charge on all the assets 
of the Bank: Provided that gold in the mint and gold in transit 
belonging to the Bank shall be counted as part of its reserves : 

Provided further that the Bank may, with the consent of the 
Treasury, hold gold balances outside the Union in the custody of 
its own branches or agencies or deposited in other banks ear- 
marked for the Bank’s account to an amount not exceeding one- 
fourth of the total reserve requirements. 

A tender of a note of the Bank, expressed to be payable on 
demand, shall be a legal tender to the amount expressed in such 
note, so long as the Bank shall continue on demand to pay its 
notes in legal coin, or in gold certificates while the redemption of 
such gold certificates is suspended; but no tender of such note 
shall be legal tender of payment by the Bank. 

The Bank shall be authorized and empowered, subject to the 
consent of the Treasury, to suspend for a period not exceeding 
thirty days, and from time to time to renew such suspension for 
periods not exceeding fifteen days, the reserve requirements 
specified in this Act : Provided that upon the amounts by which 
the reserve for notes of the Bank falls below the requirements of 
this Act in respect of such notes, a graduated tax shall be paid 
to the Treasury at the following rates, viz. :— 

I per cent. per annum when the gold reserve against notes is 
less than 40 per cent., but not less than 324 per cent.; and, in 
addition, 14 per cent. per annum upon each 24 per cent. decrease 
or part thereof by which the reserve falls below 324 per cent. 

Provided further that the Bank shall add to its rates of interest 
and discount a percentage at least equal to the percentage of the 
tax levied as in this section provided. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the gold reserve held against 
notes, allowance shall first be made for the reserve of 40 per cent. 
required by section 23 to be held against deposits. 

The Bank shall hold in gold or specie a reserve of at least 
40 per cent. of its deposits and bills payable in addition to the 
gold reserves required by section 17 to be held against its notes 
issued : Provided that the amount of silver specie which may be 
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counted as part of the reserve shall not exceed 20 per cent. of the 
total reserve required to be held under this section. 

One-fourth of such reserve may, with the consent of the 
Treasury, be held outside the Union provided such reserve is 
held in the Bank’s custody or is deposited in another bank and 
earmarked for its account. 


Another important clause of the Act provided as 
follows :— 

Every bank transacting business in the Union shall be required 
from a date to be notified by the Treasury after the establishment 
of the Bank, to establish and maintain, in addition to the gold 
reserves required to be maintained under subsection (1) of 
section I5, in respect of notes issued by it and in circulation 
reserve balances in the Bank equal to at least 10 per cent. of its 
demand liabilities in the Union other than notes and 3 per cent. 
of its time liabilities to the public in the Union as shown in the 
last preceding monthly return rendered under subsection (1) of 
section 31. When it appears from any monthly return that any 
bank has failed to maintain such reserve balances, it shall be 
competent for the Treasury to call for such further return or 
make such inspection of the books and accounts of the bank in 
default as may be necessary to ascertain the amount of the 
deficiency and period during which it continued, and the bank 
so in default shall incur a penalty recoverable by action in a 
competent court at the rate of Io per cent. per annum on the 
amount of the deficiency for each day that it continued. No 
bank may at any time make new loans or pay dividends unless 
and until the reserve balance required under this section is 
restored. 

It will be seen from the foregoing how onerous were 
the conditions imposed on the commercial banks by the 
constitution of the South African Reserve Bank. Previous 
to the passing of the Act the commercial banks had 
enjoyed the privilege of issuing their own notes in the 
Union of South Africa, and with the annulment of this 
concession they were deprived of a much appreciated 
source of income. 

The South African pound, prior to Great Britain 
abandoning a gold standard, was quoted, under normal 
conditions, at # per cent. discount in relation to the 
British pound for telegraphic transfers, but with the 
suspension of the gold standard by Great Britain the 
South African buying rate was quoted at £85 per {100 
Sterling. As the Sterling rate declined in relation to gold 
the rate for Sterling increased in terms of South African 
currency, until on December 5 last, the British pound 
was quoted as to {100 Sterling equalling {66 S.A. currency. 
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The expectation that the high premium on South 
African currency would not be maintained caused an 
abnormal demand for Sterling late in 1931, and the 
commercial banks were confronted with an anxious and 
delicate situation, having regard to the large balances they 
held in London. Exchange to meet this outflow of capital 
from the Union was, in the first place, provided by the 
Reserve Bank, and adherence to this policy resulted in 
the Reserve Bank suffering a loss on its Sterling balances 
of about £1,400,000. Ultimately, to meet the situation, 
a pool of £10,000,000 was formed, one-half of which was 
found by Barclays Bank (D.C. & O.) and the Standard 
Bank of South Africa, Ltd., while the Reserve Bank 
provided the second £5,000,000. The commercial banks 
felt it their duty to support the authorities in the attitude 
they had taken up, and they went so far in their support 
that they were faced with the possibility of having to 
call up their advances to preserve the maximum ratio 
between deposits and advances as required by conservative 
banking practice. 

Business firms, public corporations and private in- 
dividuals continued to transfer their available resources 
to England. To encourage the South African community 
to retain their money in the country the bank rate in the 
Union was raised to 6 per cent., but as the situation 
became somewhat easier, in October, 1932, the rate was 
reduced to 5 per cent., at which it now stands. 

Every possible effort was made by the Government to 
keep on gold, but apart from the almost insurmountable 
difficulty of maintaining the exchange position with 
Great Britain on an even keel, there gradually grew up 
amongst a large section of the farming community 
hostility to the Government’s policy. These farmers, 
although paradoxically forming the backbone of the 
Nationalist Government support, claimed to be the 
immediate and principal sufferers of the Government’s 
adherence to the gold standard and were, so they claimed, 
prevented from competing on equal terms with other 
countries who had realized the importance of keeping 
open the British market by following Great Britain’s 
lead in going off the gold standard. 

The South African exporters contended that the 
exchange situation formed a barrier to profitable trading 
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with England, and in spite of their efforts to open markets 
in other countries, they were unable to clear their primary 
products without loss. The Government, to alleviate the 
farmers’ desperate position, and in the hope that the 
situation would be relieved before long, granted export 
bounties of 10 per cent., which they subsequently in- 
creased to 25 per cent., but even this generous treatment 
did not have the desired effect, owing to the fall in 
gold prices of primary products throughout the world. 
The depression in the farming industries became more 
acute, and South Africa being largely an agricultural 
country as well as a gold producer, it is an easy matter 
to realize that all branches of the community were 
soon to be affected and that the commercial life of 
the Union was brought to a very low level. Unemploy- 
ment increased, taxation yielded but a small proportion 
of its anticipated results, and the country’s exchequer 
was becoming alarmingly reduced. 

It is a moot point whether or not the Government’s 
adherence to a gold standard was responsible for this 
state of affairs. 

The Governor of the South African Reserve Bank, 
Mr. J. Postmus, in his annual address to the meeting of 
stockholders on July 6 last, thought fit to refer to his 
predecessor’s remarks a year previously, which are now 
quoted :— 

“It appears to me that the effect of the immediate internal 
cause has now spent itself, and that the present unfortunate 
state of producers of all commodities, except gold, and of traders 
in general, is due more to world conditions than to any abnormal 
internal ones. The farmers particularly are in a bad way. Like 
primary producers all over the world, the disparity between what 
they can get for their produce and what they have to pay for 
carrying on their farms and meeting their obligations is heart- 
breaking. The immediate cause of this disparity is, of course, 
the slump in world prices, but there is what I think I may call a 
permanent internal cause in this country why its farmers always 
suffer very badly in a big fall in world prices, and that is the over- 
capitalization of the farms.” 


Mr. Postmus voiced his opinion that conditions had 
not improved, but had become even worse, as indicated 
by the number of unemployed. It would not improve 
matters by looking for the cause in the wrong direction. 
The cause, he stated, lay not in the country’s adherence 
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to the gold standard, but in world conditions. In his 
view the depression was a natural consequence of natural 
causes. 

It has been the writer’s endeavour in this article to 
state the motives of the Government quite impartially 
so that a proper perspective of the recent crisis can be 
obtained. It is evident that General Hertzog and his 
advisers were convinced quite sincerely that on all 
grounds South Africa was capable of maintaining her 
position as a gold country and was under no obligation 
to follow the example of Great Britain. They doubtless 
also realized that while South Africa remained on a gold 
standard they could liquidate upon advantageous terms 
any indebtedness incurred in the usual course in England. 
As has already been emphasized, General Hertzog, as 
Prime Minister of the chief gold-producing country, felt it 
incumbent upon him to pursue a policy which would help 
to maintain the position of gold as the unchallenged 
standard of currency throughout the world. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of the arguments put forward by the South 
African Government, there was growing up throughout 
the Union a conviction that the policy of adhering to a 
gold standard was the outstanding cause for the general 
depression in the country. The demand for a change 
in the order of things was becoming increasingly insistent 
in the last quarter of 1932, and the crisis was precipitated 
by the result of the by-election at Germiston in November, 
when the Nationalist candidate was beaten by a South 
African party man. This was a straw in the wind of 
popular opinion. 

The announcement that Mr. Tielman Roos, the 
Minister of Justice, had resigned from the Bench of the 
Supreme Court and intended re-entering politics in the 
hope of forming a coalition government pledged to the 
devaluation of currency and the opposition of racialism, 
caused another sharp scramble to purchase Sterling. It 
was estimated that {2,000,000 to £3,000,000 left the 
country within the three days following this announce- 
ment. The Reserve Bank and the commercial banks, 
unable to obtain exchange, while making no alteration in 
the nominal rates of exchange between South Africa and 
London, would only undertake very small transactions. 
On December 27, in view of the political situation 

N 
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which, in the past few days had caused abnormal 
purchases of exchange and withdrawals of gold coin for 
hoarding, the Government relieved the Reserve Bank of 
the responsibility of redeeming their notes in gold. The 
Treasury issued an announcement in the following terms : 

‘“ In consequence of the political situation which has developed 
during the last few days, and the uncertainty created thereby in 
the minds of the public, there have been abnormally heavy 
purchases of exchange and withdrawals of gold coin for hoarding 
purposes, because of fear of the depreciation of our currency. 
These withdrawals of balances from banks, building societies, and 
savings banks, are likely to continue on this abnormal scale, 
with the result that the credit and banking position of the 
country, which to-day is very sound, would be greatly endangered. 

“It has been represented to the Government by the Banks 
that, in order to avoid a crisis of the first magnitude, it is essential 
that immediate steps shall be taken to protect the country’s 
gold and exchange resources. 

“The Government, in these circumstances, have agreed to 
relieve the Reserve Bank of the obligation under the Currency 
and Banking Act of 1920 of redeeming its notes in gold, and to 
suspend part of section 18 of the said Act in order to make such 
notes legal tender of payment by the bank. 


Mr. Havenga, the Union Minister of Finance, made 
the announcement that South Africa was on neither a 
bullion standard nor a gold exchange standard and that 
the future course of the country’s financial policy would 
have to be dealt with by Parliament, which was not due 
to meet until January 20. The Finance Minister stated 
that the banks would have to quote exchange on a new 
basis. 

The South African pound had therefore been left to 
find its own level, and the commercial banks, in order to 
avoid further chaos and with a view to re-establishing 
more or less normal trading facilities, fixed a level and 
quoted {91 South African currency as being equal to 
£100 Sterling. As matters turned out, the opening rate 
did not attract the return of capital to the Union and the 
demand for Sterling by speculators was unabated at 
this level in the anticipation that the rate would become 
closer. On January 3 the commercial banks altered 
their selling rate on South Africa to £95-S.A. equals {100- 
London. A fortnight later the rate was raised to 97 
and on January 19 to 99 or approximately parity. This 
had the desired effect of influencing the return of money 
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to the Union and at the present time an even flow is 
being maintained. 

This, then, is the present position ; what it will be in a 
few months is a matter for conjecture and is entirely 
governed by political forces. The Union Government 
assembled again on January 20 to face the issue on their 
past policy of the retention of the gold standard. On 
January 24, General Smuts moved a motion calling 
upon the Government to resign and make way for a 
National Government, suggesting that General Hertzog 
should take the lead and become Premier of such a 

arty. 

. a Hertzog declined to admit that there was 
any case for a National Government and moved an 
amendment asking the Assembly to express their con- 
fidence in the present Government. 

The debate in the House of Assembly was still in 
progress when this article went to Press and the result 
is awaited with the utmost interest. 

There is considerable speculation as to how South 
Africa’s departure from the gold standard will affect the 
gold-mining industry, and it is not practicable to make any 
forecast until three main issues have been definitely 
settled. First, will South African currency be approxi- 
mately on a parity with English Sterling? Second, 
will the South African Government refrain from introduc- 
ing a measure to participate disproportionately in the 
enhanced price obtainable from gold production? Third, 
will it be possible to prevent the inflation of South African 
currency ? 

If the answers to these three questions are in the 
affirmative, then it can be assumed that the industry will 
benefit materially. The increased currency price of gold 
should directly increase the dividends from producing 
mines. The development of lower grade ore propositions 
could be carried out and enormous quantities of low 
grade ore could be worked on a profit-bearing basis. 
The lives of the majority of mines on the Rand would be 
lengthened and, what is perhaps of the greatest import- 
ance, the additional development of gold-mining proper- 
ties would directly and indirectly absorb large numbers of 
unemployed. In the opinion of the President of the 
Transvaal Chamber of Mines these are the principal 
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benefits immediately in sight, but, as has been pointed 
out, they are dependent upon the future policy of the 
Government. 





German Exchange Restrictions 
in Practice 


By a Correspondent 


which has existed since the crisis of July, 1931, is 

based on three international agreements and an 
intricate series of presidential decrees and departmental 
orders. The provisions of the Stillhalte Abkommen as 
modified by the Kredit Abkommen of last February and 
the agreement dealing with credits to public corporations 
are familiar to British bankers. Less well known are 
the regulations governing the claims not falling within 
the scope of these agreements. The object of these 
notes is to illustrate some of the effects of the whole 
machinery of exchange restriction on day to day banking 
practice. 

The German exchange authorities from the first took 
the view that if any semblance of a gold standard was to 
be maintained, no “ black’’ market should exist either 
inside the country or abroad. If Marks were to be dealt 
in at all, they must be dealt in at the gold rate. Con- 
sequently a monopoly of foreign exchange was granted 
to the Central Bank, with powers to compel from all 
persons within the jurisdiction, delivery of all foreign 
exchange, however acquired, and of all property which 
might eventually be turned into foreign exchange. This 
measure is applied with a certain amount of latitude, 
business houses and banks being allowed to continue 
to keep accounts abroad under the strict control of the 
Reichsbank, and on the understanding that any foreign 
exchange credits are in fact held in trust for the latter. 

In order to prevent the establishment of “ black ”’ 


Tow partial intransferability of German currency 
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markets abroad other measures were necessary. These 
took the form of so far restricting the internal transfera- 
bility of claims held by foreigners, that no one who bought 
or sold Marks, otherwise than through the proper channel, 
could be sure that he would find himself able to deliver, 
or obtain delivery of, his Marks, as the case might be, in 
Germany. These means proved only partially effective. 

The whole object of the restrictions is, of course, to 
prevent the flight of capital out of the country; with the 
service on it, it was not proposed to interfere. Accord- 
ingly all foreign claims were divided, it must be admitted 
rather arbitrarily, into capital and income claims. The 
latter are kept in the so-called Free Mark Accounts and 
remain freely transferable internally and externally, while 
the former are dealt with by a variety of different blocked 
accounts, the main characteristic of which is that credit 
balances may not only not be remitted abroad, but 
they may not even be withdrawn for utilization within 
the country except for the purchase of long term 
investments. 

The result of these measures has been that, in contrast 
to most countries where exchange restrictions are in 
force, Germany has succeeded in preventing the develop- 
ment of an “inland ”’ currency, side by side with a gold 
standard currency, and at an appreciable discount on the 
latter. Blocked Marks are it is true dealt in, but blocked 
Marks are not “inland ’”’ Marks, they are Capital Marks. 
Persons domiciled in Germany are not in the ordinary way 
allowed to acquire them; where they do, by the sale of 
securities or some other permitted transaction, the 
Marks are automatically unblocked. The discount in 
which blocked Marks are dealt in abroad is therefore in 
the nature of a fine for the disability attaching to the 
foreigner and the nature of his claim and not to the 
currency itself. This distinction is of paramount im- 
portance for the maintenance of the national confidence 
in the stability of the currency. 

The markets in Amsterdam and Zurich for blocked 
Marks have grown up because it is impossible to prevent 
people outside the jurisdiction from alienating their claims, 
and the consideration for such a transfer can be no con- 
ceivable concern of the German exchange authorities. 
So far as the latter are concerned, they are not markets 
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for Marks at all, but markets for certain German 
securities. 

The development of these markets was facilitated by 
three factors, the first being the undertaking given by the 
Germans in Bale that they would not prohibit the remit- 
tance abroad of share certificates and other title to 
property; the second, the existence of a number of 
arbitrage stocks dealt in on the Berlin Stock Exchange 
and either of the two foreign Bourses, or both, as well; 
and the third, which was of greater importance in the 
early days, the organization of an efficient and reliable 
smuggling industry. 

At first, only blocked investment Marks (Effekten- 
Sperrguthaben) were dealt in. The foreign creditor 
bought with his Mark balance a packet of one or another 
of the arbitrage stocks mentioned, and remitted them to 
Zurich or Amsterdam where they were sold for his account 
against Swiss Francs or Florins. On the face of it there 
is no infringement of the exchange regulations in such a 
transaction, but as it became apparent that the volume 
of blocked Marks so exported must exceed the normal 
capacity of the Dutch and the Swiss to absorb the stocks 
in question, it was obvious that the counterparty to this 
one way traffic was being provided by the smugglers. In 
those days the stocks were dealt in at a discount of more 
than 30 per cent. on their Berlin quotations. 

As the markets developed the discount gradually 
decreased. A certain return of confidence in Germany 
induced speculators to buy blocked Marks for invest- 
ment purposes and the smugglers ceased to be such an 
important factor and had to be content to take a smaller 
premium to cover their risks. These speculators realized 
that the very high yield obtainable in Germany could be 
further increased by the purchase of blocked marks at 
a discount, and they felt confident that they could sell 
their holdings again at any time through the same channel 
as they had bought them. 

Banking and broking houses in the two centres became 
specialists in this business. Foreigners having holdings in 
Germany were no longer required to invest their blocked 
Marks in particular securities before remitting them, all 
these transactions being undertaken by the foreign 
brokers through their German agents. The foreign holder 
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received direct cash offers for his commitment against 
delivery of the blocked Marks to the Berlin agents or 
certificates to the banks themselves in Zurich and 
Amsterdam. Any security having a market in Berlin 
was bid for. Gradually, also, holdings in Old Account 
began to be dealt in as well as those in Blocked Invest- 
ment Account, till to-day all kinds of frozen commitments 
can be liquidated at a discount which averages 18 per 
cent., a rate which, in view of the sterling depreciation, 
the British holder at any rate can show a substantial 
appreciation on selling out. 


A brief survey of the different kinds of account in 
which foreign claims are kept may be useful at this 
point. They are as follows :— 


Old Account (Altes Konto).—These are the credit 
balances of persons, other than bankers, in existence 
before July, 1931. No agreement between the parties 
was made, but the regulations governing them follow, in 
the main, the lines of the Stillhalte Abkommen. Old 
Account moneys may be used for a long-term investment 
in Equities, Bonds, Mortgages, Real Estate, Participations 
and Advances for periods of not less than five years. No 
securities in foreign currency denominations, even those 
quoted on the Berlin Stock Exchange, may be bought, 
and where the Old Account balances were in foreign 
currencies they have to be converted into Marks before 
investment. Interest is paid into Free Mark Account. 
Certificates, or Deeds of Title as the case may be, may not 
be sent out of the country but must be deposited in a 
blocked safe-custody account in Germany, the period of 
the block being five years. A market for Old Account 
balances exists in Zurich, purchasers being as a rule 
Swiss mortgage debtors, who buy mortgage bonds with 
them and extinguish their debt by tendering these bonds 
to the mortgage institutes concerned. The average 
discount on the gold parity of Old Account Marks is 
Ig per cent. 


Blocked Account (Sperrkonto).—Credit balances which 
have arisen since July 16, 1931, e.g. by repayment of 
advances or mortgages. Exactly the same regulations 
are applicable as for Old Account balances, and, conse- 
quently, methods of transferring them are identical. 
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Standstill Account (Stillhalte Konto).—Credits, Cash 
Advances, etc., of foreign bankers existing prior to July, 
1931. The provisions for dealing with these are con- 
tained in the international agreements made between the 
debtors and the creditors, and are familiar to bankers. 
A limited market for Standstill moneys exists in Amster- 
dam and Zurich, but so far only banks who have not signed 
the agreements have made any use of it. The current 
discount on the Mark gold rate is 18 per cent. 

Blocked Long Term Account (Effekten Sperrkonto).— 
Into this account are paid the proceeds of the sale of 
securities, real estate, etc., or of the redemption of drawn 
bonds. The moneys may be used for reinvestment in 
exactly the same classes of securities or property as Old 
Account balances, but they are not subject to a five years 
block and certificates may be sent abroad. A ready 
market for these balances exists in Amsterdam and Zurich 
and the discount on the gold rate is about 17 per cent. 

Free Mark Account (Freies Konto).—Into Free Mark 
Account are paid all interests, dividends, net rents, etc., 
including those derived from blocked balances. Pay- 
ments for goods sold are also credited in Free Mark 
Account provided the German importer has not exceeded 
his quota of foreign exchange. If he has, the excess is 
blocked. Balances in Free Mark Account may be used 
for any purpose whatsoever and may be remitted abroad, 
exchange for the purpose being sold by the Reichsbank 
at the gold parity of the Mark. 

Expenses Account (Inkassokonto).—Representatives of 
foreign business houses may in certain circumstances 
open accounts into which, under a general licence, or 
specific permission in each case, blocked Marks may be 
paid, and drawn upon for expenses within the country 
only. Administrators of property on behalf of foreigners 
have similar accounts into which gross receipts are paid 
and out of which expenses are met so that only net 
income is paid into Free Mark Account. 

A special concession has recently been made by the 
Exchange Authorities, admitting the crediting of the 
proceeds of drawn bonds to an account which may be 
drawn upon by foreigners for current expenditure within 
Germany. The amount drawn must not exceed 5,000 
Marks a month. 
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This last type of account it will be seen does admit the 
principle of the “inland ’”’ Mark, as does the new con- 
cession which permits the proceeds of redemption of 
drawn bonds to be drawn upon by foreigners for expendi- 
true on travelling or living inside Germany, but the 
amounts involved are insignificant. 


The End of the Banking Crisis 
By Paul Einzig 


“ situat is no doubt that the European banking 
situation has improved beyond recognition during 
the past year. At the end of 1931 and the begin- 

ning of 1932, it was hardly possible to open our morning 

paper without reading in it about a bank crash in some 
part of Europe. At present, weeks and months pass by 
without receiving any such perturbing news. It is true 
that occasional failures still occur; indeed, they have 
always occurred and will always occur. Quite recently 
there was the failure of the Banque Renaud of Nancy, 
a provincial bank of some importance. This bank is 
not, however, the victim of the world-wide crisis; its 
difficulties were due to local and individual causes, such 
as may arise even amidst a period of boom. In Europe, 
at any rate, the wave of bank failures, that phenomenon 
which usually indicates the climax of an economic crisis, 
seems to have come to an end. The weak and unsound 
units have been eliminated, and those who have weathered 
the storm have sufficiently consolidated their position to 
survive even if the economic depression continues. The 

United States is the only country where the process of 

elimination through failures is still in full swing. 

Undoubtedly banks all over the world had to write 
off Heavy losses on their loans and investments. The 
approximate extent of the losses will not be known until 
after the conclusion of definite settlements with debtors, 
and in many cases the painful process of writing off these 
losses will have to be spread over a series of years. For 
this reason in most countries it was considered premature 
to carry out a wholesale reconstruction of the banking 
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system. In the case of Germany, such a reconstruction 
was carried out early in 1932, but it appears as though 
a second reconstruction might become necessary. The 
task of reconstruction will be greatly facilitated in every 
country by the reduction in the number of banks. 
Great Britain is in this respect in a very fortunate 
position, as the number of her banks has always been 
very small. In this country the reconstruction will 
probably confine itself to the amalgamation of a few 
banks and acceptance houses which have been particu- 
larly affected by the Central European crisis. So far 
as the leading banks are concerned, thanks to their con- 
servative policy in the selection of the type of business 
and of the clientele, they will be able to write off any 
losses that may arise on the day of reckoning with frozen 
debtors, with the aid of their substantial reserves. The 
acceptance houses, too, will recover their liquidity when 
their German commitments become unfrozen, and in the 
case of most of them the definite losses are likely to be 
well within their own means. 

In other countries the work of banking reconstruction 
will require greater efforts and heavier sacrifices, but 
even in countries where the devastation has attained the 
highest degree the task is not beyond the capacity of the 
interest concerned. There is reason to hope that within 
the next year or so the banking crisis will have definitely 
taken its place as one of the most interesting—too pain- 
fully interesting, one might say—chapters of banking 
history. 

All this optimism is, however, based on the assump- 
tion that war debts are settled on a reasonable basis in 
the course of the next few months. If contrary to 
anticipations it proves impossible to come to an agree- 
ment, and if, in the absence of an agreement, this country 
were to decide to continue to pay, it would bring about 
an aggravation of the economic crisis, and this would 
inevitably produce its repercussions upon international 
banking. The further depreciation of sterling, caused by 
the war debt transfer, would result in a further decline 
of world prices ; this again would affect the security of the 
credits carried by banks abroad. A fall of commodity 
and security prices would create new weak positions which 
would have to be liquidated and the whole process of the 
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vicious circle would be resumed. There would be once 
more wholesale failures of banks in the United States 
and elsewhere. 

It is simply unthinkable that the American authorities 
should fail to realize the grave responsibility that rests 
with them in the matter of war debts. It is their decision 
that determines the trend of events. They can enable 
banks to resume their constructive work, or they can 
compel them to remain on their guard. They can bring 
the chapter of the banking crisis to a definite conclusion, 
or prolong it by causing a fresh series of failures. It 
is to be hoped that the common sense of statesmanship 
will get the better of the short-sightedness of politicians. 


Matters of Law 
(By our Legal Correspondent) 


N the last published volume of the Law Reports 
I (1933), 1 K.B. 47, there appears a full report of the 

Court of Appeal decision in the case of Rekstein v. 
Severo Sibirsko (Bureau), &c., and the Bank for Russian 
Trade, Ltd. The Divisional Court decision was reported 
and explained in the issue of THE BANKER for July last 
(Vol. XXIII, No. 78). The Court of Appeal affirmed 
this judgment, and in doing so made a quite important 
contribution to the law affecting the garnishing of a 
banking account balance. It will be seen by a reference 
to our issue of last July that the point at issue involves 
interesting features which are more completely dealt 
with in the Court of Appeal and are of quite general 
application. The facts of the particular case may shortly 
be summarized. Rekstein obtained a judgment for 
£2,500 against the Severo Bureau, which body had at 
that time a balance of over {9,000 at the Bank for 
Russian Trade. On a certain day, at about 1.45 p.m., 
one Goetze, on behalf of the Bureau, requested in writing 
that the Bank should close the account and transfer 
this amount to the Bureau’s current account of the 
trade delegation of the U.S.S.R. in Great Britain. The 
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Bank accordingly completed all the necessary book 
entries and internal machinery for the transfer by about 
2.45 p.m. A little after 3 p.m., before the trade delegation 
of the Soviet Republics had been notified by the Bank 
or had in any way assented to or received the transfer, 
Rekstein, the judgment creditor of the Bureau, served 
a garnishee order mist upon the Bank attaching the 
balance proposed to be transferred. But the Bank 
maintained that the letter closing the account and 
requesting the transfer of the balance ended the relation 
of banker and customer, and that thereafter there was 
no debt owing by the Bank to the Bureau, and conse- 
quently nothing on which the order could operate. 
A Master of the Supreme Court, in the proceedings on 
the garnishee order, upheld this contention and gave 
judgment for the Bank. Had the case rested there, the 
effect would have been that the balance in favour of the 
Bureau would have been unavailable to the judgment 
creditor and be placed in the hands of the trade delega- 
tion—a body having diplomatic immunity, and a body, 
too, that was in close connection with the Bureau as 
one of its departments. That is to say, by an hour or 
two the attachment order would have been defeated. 
The Divisional Court of King’s Bench upset this decision 
and held that the transfer was never in fact effected. 
Mere book entries and the fact that the Bank had made 
all arrangements for the transfer was not an effective 
transfer, and the relation of banker and customer 
continued until the credit balance was actually disposed 
of either to the customer or upon his direction. Thus, 
at the time of the service of the order there was an 
attachable debt, and the balance in favour of the Bureau 
remained in their hands as a debt due and owing to the 
Bureau, the judgment debtor. The Court of Appeal 
unanimously upheld the judgment of the Divisional 
Court. It is fortunate that they found themselves able 
to do so, for on the merits of the case they thereby 
rendered void a proceeding which would have resulted in 
a fund being transferred so as to defeat the judgment 
creditor. It is still more fortunate that, in coming to 
this decision, the judges have delivered judgments which 
considerably clear up one or two points in the law about 
which there has been some little difficulty. The import- 
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ance of the judgments now fully reported are that they 
afford us general propositions of considerable importance, 
and which ought carefully to be examined, especially as 
a doubt created by some obiter dicta in the case of 
Joachimson v. Swiss Bank Corporation is now set at rest. 

On the facts of the Rekstein case the Courts have 
now definitely emphasized the following points of law :—. 

(x) ‘‘ The mere closing of an account and a request 
to transfer the balance does not discharge or cancel the 
bank’s debt to the customer. The bank owe him the 
balance until they have paid it either to him or, by his 
order, to someone else. . . . The mere entry by a 
clerk in the books can make no difference.” 

(2) Is a direction to close the account and transfer 
the balance revocable? Answer: “ The direction remains 
countermandable until it is executed, either by the 
actual delivery of the money to the remittee, or by some 
binding engagement entered into between the agent and 
the remittee which gives the latter a right of action 
against the former.’’ Hence, in the case in question, 
the power to revoke the direction to transfer the account 
was still in existence when the garnishee order was 
served. It was not difficult to find cases which established 
this proposition. Of course, it must be clearly under- 
stood that once the banker has effectively acted on the 
direction by actual transfer, or has entered into a 
binding obligation with the transferee to transfer, the 
mandate by the customer becomes irrevocable. 

(3) Was there in fact any revocation of the mandate 
to transfer? It is admitted that there was no revocation 
by the Bureau in the case under review, but did the 
garnishee order in law operate as a revocation? The 
answer given is, Yes. And there is a prior authority 
directly in point, Rogers v. Whiteley, decided in 1880, 
when the Court of Appeal and the House of Lords (1892), 
A.C. 118, pointed out that the effect of an order attaching 
“all debts”’ owing or accruing due to the judgment 
debtor is “‘ to make the garnishee (i.e. the bank) custodier 
for the Court of the whole funds attached; and he 
cannot, except at his own peril, part with any of those 
funds without the sanction of the Court.” That is to 
say, the garnishee order attaches the funds in the hands 
of the banker and acts, by operation of law, as a revoca- 
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tion of any direction given by the judgment debtor in 
regard to the disposition of the fund. Here one comes 
to the approval of this principle in the case of Joachimson 
v. Swiss Bank Corporation (1921), 3 K.B. 110. That case, 
it will be recalled, decided that when money is standing 
to the credit of a customer on current account with a 
banker, a demand by the customer was a necessary 
ingredient to the cause of action against the banker for 
money lent—i.e. as a debtor to the customer. It was 
argued in that case that such a decision was inconsistent 
with the established practice of a garnishee order upon 
a credit balance, because such a balance was not due 
and owing until demand by the customer. But the Court 
of Appeal, citing Rogers v. Whiteley, said that the service 
of a garnishee order made the garnishee the ‘‘ custodier 
for the Court of the whole funds attached.”” The service 
of such an order was a sufficient demand by operation of 
law. ‘In other words” (says Lord Hanworth, M.R.), 
“ the garnishee order m1sz has operation in law and revokes 
any direction given in regard to the fund which has not 
at the service of the order actually been carried out.”’ 

Thus the view of the Court of Appeal in Joachimson’s 
case has been approved by a later Court of Appeal as 
being founded on a true view of the decision of the 
House of Lords in Rogers v. Whiteley. It is interesting 
to observe that this decision involved a virtual over-ruling 
of a previous case—also in the Court of Appeal—of 
Roberts v. Jones, 61 L.J., Q.B. 523, undistinguishable in 
principle and which has expressly ‘‘ not been followed.” 
Thus a garnishee order in itself operates as a sufficient 
demand in law to make the debt due to the customer by 
the existence of a credit balance immediately due and 
payable. It also will operate as an effective revocation 
of any direction of the customer to transfer the balance 
so long as that direction has not been effectively obeyed 
and completed. 


A second case referring to garnishee proceedings, 
also noted in our issue of last July, has been definitely 
affirmed by the House of Lords—Lazard Brothers & Co., 
Lid. v. Midland Bank, Lid. There the plaintiffs had 
obtained a garnishee order against the bank in respect 
of a judgment debt owing to Lazards by the Banque 
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Industrielle de Moscou. The Midland Bank had a 
credit balance in favour of the Moscow Bank, and Lazard 
Brothers, Ltd., had secured judgment against the Moscow 
Bank. Mr. Justice Roche made absolute the garnishee 
order, but the Court of Appeal, and later the House of 
Lords (49 Times Law Reports 94), reversed that decision 
on the ground that, on the evidence, the Moscow Bank 
by Soviet law had ceased to exist before the date of the 
judgment, and consequently the judgment obtained in 
default of appearance and the garnishee order based on 
such judgment were void and mere nullities. We do no 
more than chronicle the final result of this interesting 
piece of litigation, and refer our readers to our issue 
of last July for the appropriate comment on its general 
effect. 


As a sequel to the recent decision of the majority of 
the House of Lords in the case of Savory & Co. v. Lloyds 
Bank, Lid., we are informed that the banks—or some 
of them at least—have adopted a new form of paying-in 
slip to meet the cases of credits for accounts at other 
branches or other banks. It follows the form suggested 
by the members of the Court of Appeal, and is in the 
usual form of the paying-in slips with the addition of 
two columns under “ drafts (listed below) ’’—one column 
for the name of the drawer and the other of the payee 
for each particular draft. And at the end is to be the 
name of the person paying in the drafts. If this be 
passed to the branch or the other bank at which the 
account to be credited is kept, that receiving branch or 
bank has the necessary information. At the bottom of 
one of the forms we have seen is printed in bold type 
the warning that the bank reserves the right at its 
discretion to postpone payment of cheques drawn against 
uncleared effects which may have been credited to the 
account, and the reminder that country cheques require 
three and metropolitan cheques two clear days for 
collection. 

This additional form appears to meet the case of 
what the judges called “divided information,” and 
should be a real precaution against the main risk. As 
regards the wider question of inquiries as to employers 
of customers or customers’ husbands, fathers or other 
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relatives, we are not aware that anything has been done 
in the way of any regular directions to the managers. 
And we are still hoping that something can be done to 
ensure united action in the face of the preposterous 
suggestion of this inquisitorial process as a condition of 
the statutory protection. 


The case of Koch v. Dicks has raised an interesting 
question which resulted in the decision by the Court of 
Appeal that an alteration of the place where a bill is 
drawn may be a material alteration within the meaning of 
section 64 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882. The facts, 
shortly, were these: A German firm in Deisslingen, 
Germany, agreed to sell wireless apparatus to an English 
merchant—the defendant, Mr. Dicks—who carried on 
business in Kilburn, to be paid for cash against delivery 
order. The German firm drew bills accordingly on 
Mr. Dicks which were duly accepted by him in England. 
These bills purported to be and were originally worded 
as being drawn in London. Hence they were inland bills 
on the face of them. The plaintiff Koch, in Trossingen, 
Germany, took the bills by way of endorsement, and 
tried to discount them with his bankers in Germany, 
but these bankers refused to discount them unless they 
were altered so as to become foreign bills by altering the 
place where they were drawn from London to Deisslingen. 
This alteration was made without the consent of the 
defendant, the London acceptor. On presentation, the 
bills were dishonoured, and the plaintiff took action 
against the defendant on the altered bills. The defendant 
pleaded that by virtue of section 64 (1) he was discharged, 
as the bills had been materially altered without his 
consent. Mr. Justice Charles held that the alteration of 
the bills was apparent and that changing the place of 
drawing was a material alteration, as it changed the bills 
from inland to foreign bills which involved extra expense 
in noting and protesting, as well as differences due to 
rate of exchange. The plaintiff appealed, when the 
Court of Appeal affirmed the decision of the Court below 
and held the defendant to be discharged. Now it is true 
that the particular alterations specified in section 64 (2) 
do not specifically include an alteration of the place of 
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drawing of the bill, but those particular instances are 
not exhaustive. It is well settled law that any alteration 
is material which alters the operation of the bill and the 
liabilities of the parties, whether the change be prejudicial 
or beneficial. Indeed, there is judicial authority for the 
wider proposition that any alteration is material which 
would alter the business effect of the instrument. On 
principle, one would think that converting an inland bill 
into a foreign bill was a material alteration in the light 
of the remarks made above. As Lord Justice Scrutton 
observed: ‘“‘ It must alter to some extent the relations 
of the parties and their rights and liabilities . . . it 
might even affect the rights and liabilities of the parties 
under German law.”” He was very much impressed by 
the fact that the German bankers would not deal with 
the bills unless they were altered from inland bills to 
foreign bills. It must not be understood from this case 
that an alteration of the place of drawing, say, from 
Manchester to London, without the consent of the 
acceptor would necessarily be held to be a material 
alteration such as to discharge the acceptor. In every 
case where the point falls to be considered, it is a question 
for the Court. And the Court of Appeal in this case, as 
did the judge below, seems to have based the decision 
on the obvious fact that an apparent alteration of a 
place of drawing so as to convert an inland into a foreign 
bill is a clear case of materiality. 


~ 
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Appointments and Ketirements 


The Chase National Bank 


The retirement of Mr. Albert H. Wiggin from the 
Chairmanship of the Chase National Bank is a notable, 
if regrettable, event in the banking world. Mr. Wiggin is 
retiring solely because he thinks that at sixty-five he has 
reached the age limit, and indeed, after forty-eight 
years of banking service he has well earned a rest. 
Whether his services can be spared by the financial world 
is quite another matter. 

Mr. Wiggin’s association with the Chase National 
Bank began in 1904, and the subsequent twenty-nine 
years witnessed its growth to one of the leading banks of 
the United States, and indeed, of the whole world. To 
give a history of his career during this period is really to 
relate the history of New York banking, for Mr. Wiggin 
was associated with practically every important financial 
development of those troublous years. 

Europe, however, will also remember him for the 
work he has done in the international sphere, beginning 
with the regulation of America’s foreign exchange obliga- 
tions on the outbreak of the war, and culminating in his 
chairmanship of the committee of experts which inves- 
tigated Germany’s credit position in the autumn of 1931, 
and which by common consent bears his name. It is 
perhaps not too much to say that the report of the Wiggin 
Committee paved the way both for the arrangement of 
the standstill agreements and for the events and negotia- 
tions which ended with the Lausanne Agreement. Such, 
in the international sphere alone, was the contribution of 
a famous banker, whose activities in the cause of national 
and world reconstruction are, we are convinced, by no 
means ended. 


Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China 


Sir Montagu Cornish Turner, whose retirement from 
the position of Joint Deputy Chairman of Westminster 
Bank was noted in our last issue, has expressed a wish 
to retire from the Chairmanship of the Chartered Bank 
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of India, Australia and China, and the directors have 
accepted his resignation with much regret. Mr. Arthur 
d’Anyers Willis has been elected Chairman in his place, 
with Mr. Edward Fairbairn Mackay as Deputy Chairman. 

Mr. Willis went out to India in 1900 to the firm of 
Gillanders, Arbuthnot & Co., retiring from India in 
1924 as Senior Manager. While he was in India he 
was for a time on the Board of the Bengal Circle of the 
Imperial Bank of India, as well as being a member of the 
Central Board of that bank. He was also a member of the 
Committee of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. He 
became a partner in Ogilvy, Gillanders & Co., the home 
firm of Gillanders, Arbuthnot & Co., in 1927, and is a 
Director of the Atlas Assurance Co., the P. & O. Banking 
Corporation, the India General Navigation and Railway 
Co., and various tea companies. 

Mr. Mackay joined Messrs. Butterfield and Swire in 
London in 1892, and served in Hongkong, Tientsin and 
Shanghai, where, in 1910, he was appointed Chief 
Manager for China and Japan. In Shanghai he 
was Chairman respectively of the Shanghai General 
Chamber of Commerce, the British Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the China Association, and served several 
years on the Shanghai Municipal Council. On his retire- 
ment in 1925, Mr. Mackay was invited to take a seat 
on the Board of the Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China, and later to a seat on the Board of the P. & O. 
Banking Corporation. He is an assessor at the Admiralty 
Court of the Royal Courts of Justice, a member of the 
London Committee of the China Association, representa- 
tive for the British Chambers of Commerce in Shanghai 
and China coast ports of the Federation of British Cham- 
bers of Commerce, and he is also a member of Lloyd’s. 


English, Scottish and Australian Bank 


Mr. E. M. Janion, Manager and Secretary, has recently 
retired, and has been succeeded by Mr. A. A. Shipston, 
previously Assistant Manager. Mr. Janion has been 
appointed a member of the Board of Directors of the 
bank. 

Mr. Janion began his career in the North and South 
Wales Bank, Liverpool, and was for thirty years with the 
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Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, and 
Manager in succession at the branches in Yokohama, 
Batavia, Penang, and Singapore. In 1913 he was 
appointed Manager and Secretary of the above bank. 
He is a member of the committees of the British Bankers’ 
Association, the British Overseas Banks Association, 
and the Australasian Banks Association, and has been 
Chairman of the last for ten years. 

Mr. A. A. Shipston was born in 1873 and educated 
at Christ’s Hospital. His first appointment was in 1890, 
when he joined the London Chartered Bank of Australia, 
which subsequently became the London Bank of Aus- 
tralia. In 1907 he became Accountant, and when this 
bank was amalgamated with the English, Scottish and 
Australian Bank he was appointed sub-Manager. He 
became Assistant Manager in 1923. He is a certificated 
Associate of the Institute of Bankers. 


National Provincial Bank 


Mr. E. Huxham has retired from the position of 
Manager at Bournemouth, and Mr. G. E. Spencer, 
recently Manager at Grimsby, has been appointed in his 
place. 

Mr. Huxham was born in 1871 and educated privately. 
He first joined the bank at Brixham in 1887, and following 
various other appointments was appointed Manager at 
Newport, Isle of Wight, in 1911. He became Manager at 
Bournemouth in 1917. He passed the final examination 
of the Institute of Bankers in 1894. Apart from his 
banking activities he has held various treasurerships, 
among others being that of Treasurer to the Isle of 
Wight County Council and the Bournemouth Savings 
Committee. 

Born in 1889, Mr. Spencer’s first managerial appoint- 
ment was with the above bank at Wakefield in 1924. 
He became Manager of the Grimsby Town branch in 
1929. He has been a certified Associate of the Institute 
of Bankers since 1912. Among other treasurerships he 
has held that of the Wakefield Rotary Club, the Grimsby 
Rotary Club, of which he was a founder member, and 
Grimsby and District Hospital. He served in France 
during the war as Battalion Bombing Officer to the 
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K.O.Y.L.I., Divisional School Lewis Gun Officer Instruc- 
tor and Company Commander (Capt.). He also obtained 
the D.S.O. and the M.C. Mr. Spencer is interested 
in Bankers’ Institute centre work and the Chambers 
of Commerce and Trade. 


Obituary 


Mr. Alexander Michie 


It is with much regret that we learn of the death 
of Mr. Michie, a member of the London Board of the 
Bank of New Zealand. Mr. Michie was born in Aberdeen 
in 1853 and joined the Bank of Scotland in 1868. In 1872 
he transferred to the Chartered Mercantile Bank of 
India, London and China, now the Mercantile Bank of 
India. In 1874 he joined the London staff of the National 
Bank of New Zealand, going to New Zealand in 1882; 
and in 1891 was appointed to the Bank of New Zealand. 
His progress in the service of this bank was rapid, and in 
1907 at his retirement he was General Manager. He then 
joined the London Board and was Chairman for some 
time. Mr. Michie was a member of the Council of the 
Imperial Institute and a Managing Governor of the 
Royal Scottish Corporation ; he was also a member of the 
Boards of the Union Steamship Company of New Zealand 
and the New Zealand Shipping Company. 


Mr. G. H. Whitehurst 


The death is announced of Mr. George Henry White- 
hurst, a Joint General Manager of the National Provincial 
Bank. Mr. Whitehurst was fifty-six years of age and 
started his banking career with the Midland Bank in 
Birmingham, later serving as Secretary under Sir Alfred 
Lewis at the Bradford District Bank. When the Bradford 
District amalgamated with the National Provincial 
Bank, Mr. Whitehurst became District General Manager 
in Bradford, being appointed a Joint General Manager 
in 1924. 
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American Banking 


(By a Correspondent) 


‘| = year-end statements of the New York banks 
made a comparatively favourable showing. There 
was a further increase in deposits during the final 

quarter and a substantial rise in nearly all cases in hold- 

ings of United States Government securities and other 
liquid assets. Although the majority of the banks failed 
to earn their dividends in the last quarter, no important 
charges against capital account were reported, the heavy 
write-downs of the first half of the year having been 
sufficient to cover losses and depreciation sustained 
during the year. 

Following are the principal items reported by the 
three largest banks, showing a comparison with the figures 
of a year ago :— 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK. 
Dec. 31, 1932 Dec. 31, 1931 


Resources ... — si ...  $1,856,290,382 $1,988,669,180 
Deposits... ‘iid ‘an a 1,466,038,619 1,459,114,886 
Capital ‘ies ia ii — 148,000,000 148,000,000 
Surplus ae a _ ii 100,000,000 124,000,000 
Undiv. profits a _ il 11,130,611 19,075,093 
NATIONAL CITY BANK. 
Resources ... — si ..-  $1,615,260,569  $1,857,975,421 
Deposits... sii eas sia 1,299,377,710 1,418,702,860 
Capital oe i _ as 124,000,000 124,000,000 
Surplus... we aus oe 76,000,000 90,000,000 
Undiv. profits one was on 5,454,097 11,347,466 
GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY. 
Resources ... me nie ...  $1,410,786,974 $1,494,040,052 
Deposits... és sae sae 1,038,778,218 1,070,021,916 
Capital... sia ale ste 90,000,000 90,000,000 
Surplus ii so ae slats 170,000,000 170,000,000 
Undiv. profits ... ... we 11,233,494 24,959,038 


The traditional forecasts issued during the first week 
of the year disclosed a cautious optimism on the part of 
bankers and industrialists. The National City Bank, 
while admitting that the situation at the beginning of 
the fourth calendar year of the depression was one of 
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doubt and confusion and that economic relationships 
were still unbalanced, nevertheless, suggests that in the 
past six months a ground for business recovery has been 
laid that had not existed hitherto. The bank lists four 
considerations which justify this belief. First, that the 
contraction of credit has been halted, confidence in 
the country’s money and in the general solvency of the 
banking system restored, and funds piled up in the 
centres available to business when trade relationships are 
restored ; second, that the decline in business activity has 
been stopped; third, that the fall in prices has been 
arrested; and fourth, that the piling up of commodity 
stocks has been checked. This is the first half-year 
period since the beginning of the depression of which the 
foregoing could be said, the bank comments. Every 
other half-year has been one of deterioration in some or 
all of the factors cited. 

Mr. Albert H. Wiggin, who has announced his retire- 
ment as head of the Chase National Bank, took a more 
optimistic stand in his farewell message to shareholders. 
The panic is over, Mr. Wiggin said, and we are now 
passing from a period of emergency credit devices into a 
period where the basis of credit can be restored. Incident- 
ally, Mr. Wiggin took occasion to point out that the 
sweeping victory of Mr. Roosevelt and the Democratic 
party in the recent election will restore unity to the 
National Government by placing control of both legisla- 
tive and executive branches in the hands of one party 
and that it foreshadowed changes in the foreign policy 
of the United States which were fundamental to the 
restoration of our export trade. 

As was to have been expected, the present ‘“ lame- 
duck ’’ Congress has found it impossible to come to grips 
with any of the problems pressing for solution. To a con- 
siderable extent this appears to be due to the inability 
of President Hoover and President-elect Roosevelt to 
find a basis upon which they can co-operate. This 
impediment became obvious during the interchange of 
messages between the two men in connection with the 
question of the war debts. Mr. Roosevelt stated that he 
was prepared to consult with the administration but 
could not subscribe to the measures proposed by Mr. 
Hoover. Mr. Hoover thereupon announced that Mr. 
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Roosevelt had declined to co-operate with the administra- 
tion and went off on a fishing trip. 

Proposals for devaluing the dollar are again being 
heard on all sides, but with the exception of Senator 
Borah, no person of influence has espoused the movement. 
In the banking community the suggestion is taken lightly 
for two reasons, first, that the platform promises of both 
parties supported sound money, and second, that the 
inflationists themselves appear wholly unable to agree 
on how their objective is to be accomplished. There 
is, however, considerable uninformed sympathy with the 
idea in the financial district, particularly among those 
concerned with the stock and commodity markets. 

In the meanwhile the Treasury deficit continues to 
pile up and at the end of the first half of the 1933 fiscal 
year amounted to $1,159,286,502, as compared with 
$1,385,449,487 a year ago. Despite the increased taxes 
imposed by Congress last summer to “ balance the 
budget,” it appears that a deficit of more than 
$2,000,000,000 will have been incurred by the end of the 
fiscal year on June 30, unless new sources of revenue or 
new economies, or both, are provided by Congress. 

In the first week of January the Federal Reserve 
Board issued an important announcement of policy follow- 
ing a meeting of its committee on open market operations. 
The gist of the statement was that the system intended 
to maintain a substantial amount of excess member bank 
reserves and that adjustments in the system’s holdings 
in the open market account will be in accordance with 
this policy. Translated into less guarded phrases, this 
means that from now on the Reserve banks may be 
expected to offset natural developments affecting the 
volume of bank reserves so as to keep excess reserves 
approximately at their present level of $600,000,000. 

It is therefore to be expected that the next few weeks 
will witness a considerable reduction in the system’s 
holdings of United States Government securities, which 
have been maintained undiminished at $1,851,000,000 
since the middle of August. The first four or five weeks 
of the year normally bring a return movement of currency 
to the banks of between $350,000,000 and $400,000,000. 
While the return flow this year will probably be below 
normal, as was the previous increase in circulation over 
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the holidays, due to the influence upon currency move- 
ments of the great volume of hoarded money outstanding, 
there will probably be a reduction in circulation sufficient 
to add substantially to member bank reserve balances. 
In addition, it is to be expected that the current influx 
of gold from Europe, particularly from France, will 
continue. If these movements were allowed to have 
their natural effect upon the position of the banks, excess 
reserves might easily reach $1,000,000,000 by the middle 
of February. But this is not to happen according to the 
Reserve Board’s statement of policy. Instead, the 
retirement of currency and whatever gold imports are 
received will be used by the Reserve System to cut down 
its portfolio of “‘ governments ”’ from the present record 
level. 

Although the money market has awaited with some 
apprehension the inevitable day when the system would 
begin to “‘unload’”’ part of its security holdings, the 
formal intimation that that day was at hand has been 
received calmly because of the fact that the Reserve 
Board has made it clear that the process will involve no 
reduction of member bank excess reserves and therefore 
no appreciable hardening of money rates. Short-term 
Government securities reacted slightly to the news, but 
the long-term market was unmoved. 

As a result of the payment in gold on December 15 
of the British war debt instalment, amounting to 
$95,550,000, monetary gold stocks of the United States 
showed a net gain of about $55,000,000 for 1932, and stood 
at the close of the year at about $4,505,000,000, compared 
with $3,909,000,000 on June 15, when the run on the 
dollar by continental European central banks ended. 

The check to the expansion of bank credit noted 
in November became more pronounced in the final 
month of the year, which witnessed a net decline of about 
$200,000,000 in the total loans and investments of 
reporting member banks of the Federal Reserve System. 
The decline represented principally the further liquidation 
of loans, but investments fell by $82,000,000, the decline 
in United States Government securities being approxi- 
mately 75 per cent. of that amount. 

Bank failures have increased in the final week of the 
year and during the first few days of 1933, and there 
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are indications that the suspension of a large number of 
small country banks may be expected during the early 
months of this year. Such a prediction was voiced in the 
Senate by Senator Carter Glass, of Virginia, in the course 
of the debate on his bill to reform the present banking 
laws. Strong opposition to the provisions of the bill, 
authorizing State-wide branch banking by national 
banks, has developed. The Senator has stated that unless 
Congress adopts a wide system of branch banking we may 
expect the failure of as many as 470 banks within a short 
while. This estimate according to an authority is much 
too low. 

Despite the heroic efforts of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, about 1,500 banks closed their 
doors throughout the country in 1932, compared with 
2,298 in 1931, and 1,345 in 1930. At the end of the year 
there were in operation approximately 18,500 banks, the 
smallest number for over a decade and about 6,000 less 
than the number in existence at the beginning of the 
depression. 

No important changes have occurred in the money 
market, but there has been a further moderate reduction 
in discounts. The rate on bankers’ bills was reduced to 
2 per cent. during December, compared with 3 per cent. 
previously, and there was a further reduction of } per 
cent. in commercial paper rates, bringing the rate to 1} 
per cent. Security markets continued dull but firm. 


French Banking 


(By a Correspondent) 


(Ce farther to previous years, 1932 did not bring 
a further strengthening of the monetary situation 
of France. It is true that, last year, France 
imported a large quantity of gold. On December 30, 
1932, the gold reserve of the Bank of France exceeded 
83 milliards, while at the beginning of last year it was 
under 69 milliards, so that within the year the gold 
stock of the Bank of France increased by 14 milliards. 
Considerable as this increase is, it is slightly inferior to 
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that of 1931, when it amounted to 15 milliard francs. 
In 1930, on the other hand, it was only 12 milliards, 
and in 1929 10 milliards. Between 1929 and 1931, the 
increase of the gold reserve was due mainly to the 
favourable balance of payment. In 1932, this was not 
the case. The increase of the gold reserve was due 
exclusively to the conversion of dollar balances into 
gold, as is indicated by the figures of the bank return. 


End of End of End of 
Dec., Nov., Dec., 
1931 1932 1932 





ASSETS. (Millions of francs) 
Gold reserve — .. 68,863 83,342 83,017 
Foreign exchange reserve e (total) . SRR 4,592 4,222 
Sight... ‘ie sie oe ws: 12,354 2,968 2,938 
Time... ; was ee id 7,860 1,624 1,284 
Discounts (total) “ss <a ion 8,288 3,527 3,699 
Bills on France fon a a 7,388 3,266 3,437 
Bills on foreign countries... ‘sin goo 261 262 
Advances on bullion... 7 on 1,266 1,515 1,468 
Advances on securities ... ais an 2,730 2,500 2,516 
Bonds of the Caisse Autonome uae 7,151 6,621 6,802 
LIABILITIES. 
Note Circulation .. a .. 85,725 81,536 85,028 
Current and deposit accounts (total) ... 28,081 25,900 22,383 
Of which— 
Treasury evs owe _ 337 773 193 
Caisse Autonome He ies a 5,501 2,158 2,118 
Private accounts as ree are 21,653 22,670 19,813 
Sundry .. ron ae 530 299 259 
Total of sight liabilities .. ‘ac ... 113,806 107,436 107,411 
Percentage of gold cover poe ..- 60°51% 77°57% 77°20% 


The increase of the gold reserve by 14 milliards 
coincided with a decline in the foreign exchange reserve 
by 16 milliards. Thus, the international assets of the 
Bank of France declined in 1932 by 2 milliard francs, 
or, to be exact, by 1,835 million francs. This decline 
indicates that the balance of payments, which closed 
with a surplus between 1928 and 1931, closed with a 
deficit in 1932. This reversal of the situation may 
appear surprising at first sight, as the excess of visible 
imports over exports was only 10 milliard francs in 
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1932 against 12 milliards in 1931. Thus, the balance of 
visible trade changed in favour of France during last 
year. Other items of the balance of payments were, 
however, much less favourable. In the first place, 
tourist expenditure in France was much lower in 1932 
than in 1931. In the second place, it has to be emphasized 
that in 1930 and 1931 there was a heavy inflow of 
capital. French banks had repatriated the major part of 
their balances from London and New York, and large 
amounts of foreign funds found their way to Paris. 
In 1932 the repatriation of capital ceased, and the inflow 
of foreign capital declined to a trifling figure. 

This is the reason why the Bank of France was 
unable to increase in 1932 its international assets, which 
declined by nearly 2 milliards. The situation of the 
Bank of France, however, remains very strong, and the 
relative extent to which it has weakened is negligible. 

The reduction of the international assets of the 
Bank of France was accompanied by a contraction of 
sight liabilities from 114 milliards at the end of 1931 
to 107 milliards at the end of 1932. This decline of 
7 milliards was due to the fall of foreign exchange hold- 
ing and of discounts which dropped from 8-3 milliards 
to 3:7 milliards. The decline of the international assets 
of the Bank of France began in March, and apart from 
two interruptions, in April and in September—November, 
went on for the rest of the year. The following figures 
show the monthly changes in the gold reserve and the 
foreign exchange reserve :— 


(Millions of francs) 


Foreign 

Gold Exchange Total 
End of December, 1931 sis ... 68,863 20,211 89,074 
End of January, 1932 ... a .. 71,625 17,847 89,472 
February ... ii sib = .» 75,059 14,981 90,040 
March ... ae ane sil .. 76,832 12,425 89,257 
April aie sss on oi .. 77,862 11,532 89,3904 
May wee ina — ne .» 79,470 8,734 88,204 
June ins ii oe ‘jul ... 82,100 6,068 88,168 
July — ne su wi ... 82,168 5.219 87,387 
August... ina “a a - 66,499 5,128 87,367 
September an -_ een .. 82,681 4,716 87,397 
October ... wi ee ie ... 82,909 4,722 87,631 
November his ices nie ... 83,342 4,592 87,934 


December si si ies ... 83,017 4,222 87,239 
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This table shows the extent of the decline of the 
foreign exchange reserve of the Bank of France during 
1932, especially during the first half of the year. 
Between December, 1931, and June, 1932, the item 
declined from 20 milliards to 6 milliards; during the 
second half of the year the decline was under 2 milliards. 
Until November, it was only the foreign exchange reserve 
that declined, while from December the gold reserve 
also began to decline, this being due to the weakness of 
the franc. Throughout December, the dollar rate was 
constantly at the gold export point, and private banks 
have withdrawn gold for shipment to New York. 

The reduction of the gold reserve was also due in 
part to private withdrawals. As is known, the Bank 
of France is under obligation to sell bar gold of 400 ounces 
to anyone willing to pay for it about 215,000 francs. In 
the presence of a budgetary deficit and the difficulties 
of putting the country’s finances on a sound basis, many 
private investors considered it prudent to convert into 
gold part of their possessions. Until now the withdrawals 
of gold for private hoarding have not been too heavy, 
but nobody knows whether they will not assume con- 
siderable dimensions during the next few months. The 
financial situation has changed, in fact, decidedly for 
the worse. As a result, confidence has declined, and 
if this tendency increases it may produce grave 
consequences. 

The aggravation of the financial situation has been 
due to a great extent to the economic crisis. In 1932, 
taxation receipts declined owing to the general slackening 
of trade. The deficiency of receipts during 1932 is 
estimated at 15 per cent of the budgetary total. This 
figure is, moreover, only an average. During the last 
few months of the year, the deficiency was much more 
pronounced. In November last, for instance, it amounted 
to 24 per cent. It was not until the end of 1930 that 
France began to feel the effect of the world crisis; in 
1931 there was a gradual contraction of business, and 
this movement became accentuated during 1932. 

Statistical services are highly inadequate in France, 
and the official organizations do not possess a sufficient 
staff to be able to investigate every branch of economic 
activity. They can only establish a few indices which, 
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inadequate as they are, give a general idea of the trend 

in France. The figure of railway traffic is a particularly 

reliable index. It is shown by the following table :— 
Basis 1913 = 100 


1930 1931 1932 

January... ons ‘ie — 124 106 
February ... _ +n «a. 122 103 
March _ ro _ a 2 120 102 
April et ee — eco ©6=— BD 120 102 
May ‘win vn eb ws aaa 119g IOI 
June ‘as sie we we Se 121 100 
July _ ‘ne en w« se 121 I0I 
August we se iad a ae 120 102 
September ... wi — oe S89 11g 100 
October... ini a ne 118 99 
November ... “ ‘al a 2 116 97 
December ... wn see wn. oe 112 98 
Average ... oni oo ie 118 IoI 


In 1931, the index number of railway traffic remained 
fairly steady on an average of 118. In 1932, the average 
declined to 101; the decline was almost continuous, but 
it was more marked during the first half of the year, 
and there was even a slight recovery at the end of the 
year. During 1932, the index number declined by 
124 per cent., which gives an idea of the decline of 
commercial turnover. The reduction of industrial pro- 
duction was more considerable, as is shown by the 
following table :— 

Basis 1913 = 100 
1930 Ig31 1932 


January... vin soa as Bae 133 105 
February ... nie wes ‘we 133 100 
March por sh sie ios S68 132 98 
April is an ein ws = 44 131 95 
May ahi — ons os 368 129 94 
June ae wea ass <a eg 126 93 
July wei Kes ies sos | QE 123 g2 
August di edi a ic |= ee 121 93 
September ... pa ao oo. 29 11g 94 
October... om eae ~~ 117 95 
November ... ini - — 114 97 
December ... ‘bs sie . 134 III — 


Average ... al -—. 260 124 _— 
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The general index number of industrial production, 
which was 111 in December, 1931, declined to 92 in 
July, 1932, a reduction of nearly 17 per cent. There 
has never been in France such a sharp decline in such a 
short time. Relatively speaking, France suffered more 
during that period than any other nation. Her troubles 
were due in part to the depreciation of certain currencies, 
especially of the pound, which assisted British trade to 
compete successfully with their French rivals. The 
second half of 1932 was much less unfavourable than 
the first. The index number of industrial production 
recovered from g2 in July to 97 in November. This 
recovery has caused a certain amount of satisfaction, 
and has contributed to allay the disquietude felt during 
the first half of the year. The increase of the index 
number was due especially to the recovery in the textile 
industry. The other branches of industries remained 
depressed, and some of them even showed a further 
decline, as is shown by the following table :-— 

Basis 1913 = 100 
Average, July, Nov., 
1931 1932 1932 


Engineering industries... .. 136 93 94 
Metallurgical industries ... < Tae 72 74 
Textile industries ... ee ies 71 58 69 
Mining industries ... aaa ~~ 2 97 104 
Building industries wie a Tae 93 92 
Leather industries si .. 300 95 98 
Paper industries ... sik .. 208 100 93 
Rubber industries at . SF 601 661 
Motor industries ... ie w= 545 412 408 

General Index ... oe 124 92 97 


The index number of the textile industryincreased from 
58 in July to 69 in November. This is the only industry 
whose situation has improved considerably during the 
second half of the year. Other industries benefited only 
by a very slight improvement. The index number of 
the building trade suffered, in fact, a further decline from 
93 to g2; that of the paper industry from 100 to 93; that 
of the motor-car trade from 412 to 408. 

Has the crisis passed its climax in France? The 
examination of the above table seems to indicate that it 
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has, for on the whole the index numbers have ceased to 
decline. Although business men continue to complain, 
they admit that the worst is over. Let us hope that 
this proves to be correct, not only for France, but also 
for the whole world. For the moment, however, this 
optimism appears to be rather premature, as far as 
France is concerned. Admittedly, there was a slight 
improvement towards the end of 1932, but this was due, 
in part, to the protective measures in favour of agriculture. 
But for Government intervention, the price of wheat, for 
instance, would have declined considerably. Although 
from an economic point of view this intervention is open 
to criticism, there is no doubt that without it the 
purchasing power of the rural population would have 
declined and industry would have been gravely affected, 
so that the slight recovery would not have taken place. 

French economic system has existed since 1930 
in a too artificial atmosphere to enable us to risk any 
forecast about the end of the depression. It is possible 
that certain countries which have suffered particularly 
from the crisis will see an improvement in 1933, although 
a rapid recovery does not seem possible. It is probable 
that the recovery will be slow and gradual, and will be 
interrupted by periodic relapses. As for France, the 
future is still obscure. French industry has to adapt 
itself to the changed conditions before it can resume 
its place in the international market; and this effort 
has hardly begun as yet. 





German Economic Conditions 


By a Correspondent 


- NHERE is a general feeling of optimism about the 
German economic outlook for the coming year. 
During the past three years, German economic life 

has been characterized by the utmost uncertainty and 

despondency. The end of 1929 witnessed the Wall 

Street crash; the end of 1930 was under the cloud of 

the National Socialist victory at the elections; while at 

the end of 1931 the German bank crisis and the suspen- 
sion of the British gold standard cast gloom over 
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Germany. In November and December, 1932, however, 
the German coal and iron production was larger than 
during the corresponding period of the previous year, 
and building activity and orders given to industries 
showed, for the first time for many months, an increase. 
The new economic optimism affected in the first place 
the Bourses. After the upward movement of November, 
there was a further marked rise during the second half of 
December, affecting both shares and bonds. Contrary 
to the situation prevailing in many foreign Stock 
Exchanges, almost all German securities were quoted 
at higher prices than they were a year ago. The share 
index of the “ Deutsche Volkswirt”’ rose during 1932 
from 42 to 68, and the bond index rose from 58 to 79. 
During the first half of January the upward movement 
continued, even though it did not keep up its former 
ace. 
4 Notwithstanding the improvement in the price of 
German bonds on foreign stock markets, the equivalent 
quotations in the German Bourses are still much higher 
than the foreign prices. Nevertheless, the various 6 per 
cent. bonds are still between 70 and 85, giving a yield 
that rules out the possibility of any fresh issue. As 
short-term rates remain low (day-to-day money is under 
5 per cent., and monthly loans between 4} and 6 per 
cent.), economic experts regard the task of reducing the 
discrepancy between long and short rates as being of 
paramount importance. For the moment trade is not 
suffering much from the high interest rates in the long- 
term capital market, for its requirements are easily 
satisfied by the banks. It is only the German muni- 
cipalities that find it difficult to meet their maturing 
liabilities. After several months of negotiations, an 
agreement was concluded with the creditors of the Cities of 
Frankfort and Cologne. The loans will be prolonged for 
two years with the interest rate unchanged at 6 per cent. 
against a cash repayment of Io per cent. The extent 
to which municipalities have to consent to sacrifices is 
shown by a recent offer made by the City of Berlin. 
A 5 per cent. loan of Rm. 25 millions is repayable at 
IIo per cent. on April 1, 1933. The municipality has 
had to offer to repay 10 per cent. in cash, and to raise 
the interest on the balance to 6 per cent. with redemption 
P 
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in five years at 108 per cent. The creditors obtain thus 
a yield of over 8 per cent. 

Compared with the budgetary situation of other 
countries, Germany can be well satisfied with the state 
of her public finances. A statement issued by the Finance 
Minister shows that drastic increases of taxation and 
economies have removed the greater part of her financial 
difficulties. The budgetary year 1930-31 showed a 
deficit of 1,190 millions; that of 1931-32, 920 millions; 
and that of 1932-33, 800 millions. On the other hand, 
both in 1931-32 and 1932-33 an amount of 420 millions 
of the previous year’s deficit was balanced. On March 31, 
1933, the net deficit will be Rm. 2,070 millions. This 
relatively favourable result has only been attained by 
two somewhat risky measures. In the first place, the 
Reich has transferred the burden of unemployment relief 
to the municipalities, whose finances are now in a far 
greater disorder than those of the Reich. The total 
deficit of German municipalities for 1932 is estimated at 
800 millions, though, against this deficit, the municipalities 
own important productive assets, so that their position 
is by no means desperate. The second measure was that 
of giving support to banking and industry, not by an 
allocation forming part of the budget, but by the issue 
of Treasury bills or ‘‘ Taxation Certificates ’’ which will 
only fall due during the next few years, and will therefore 
affect only the budgets of those years. For the purpose 
of supporting banks and industrial enterprises, for the 
creation of employment and for taxation relief, the 
Reich has spent, or will spend during 1933, Rm. 3,500 
millions. These amounts will have to be covered in 
subsequent budgets between 1933 and 1938. The 
heaviest part of the burden will be borne in 1934 and 
1935, when 740 millions in each year have to be covered. 
This need not be taken, however, too tragically, for 
a reduction of unemployment by, say, 20 per cent., or 
an increase in the yield of taxation, would enable these 
amounts to be met easily. 

At the beginning of January an industrial trans- 
action of substantial magnitude was carried out. The 
Rheinisch-Westfaelische Elektrizitaetswerk (R.W.E.), 
the largest German public utility enterprise, acquired 
Rm. 21 millions of shares of the Rheinische A.G. fuer 
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Braunkohlenproduktion (Rheinbraun), at the price of 
250 per cent. This transaction should be regarded in 
a totally different light from the mere transfer of a block 
of shares from one company to another, for it constitutes 
an important step towards the transfer of the German 
industries into the ownership of the State. In 1931 the 
Reich acquired the control of the Danatbank and 
Dresdner Bank, and, through them, control of the 
numerous industrial enterprises controlled by those 
banks. At the beginning of 1932, the Commerz und 
Privatbank was acquired by the Reich and the Reichs- 
bank. In the spring of 1932, the majority of the 
Gelsenkirchner Bergwerks A.G., which has a substantial 
influence in the United Stahlwerke, was acquired by the 
Reich. The present transaction of the R.W.E. Rheinbraun 
means that the authorities have a majority holding in 
the Rhineland soft-coal syndicate and in the Rhineland- 
Westphalien coal syndicate (Ruhrkohle), for although 
the R.W.E. is not owned by the Reich, it is controlled 
by the Prussian State and municipalities, who indirectly 
now become the chief shareholders of the Rheinbraun 
and of the Harpener Bergbau A.G. The latter, which is 
controlled by the Rheinbraun, is the second largest coal 
producer in the Ruhr, the first being the Gelsenkirchen 
group. The influence of the authorities upon coal produc- 
tion has thus become very substantial, especially as 
Reich, States and municipalities work closely together. 
Strangely enough, those who carried out the transac- 
tion did not seem to have thought of its general economic 
consequences. The seller of the block of shares is the 
Friedrich-Flick-Charlottenhuette group, which obtained 
last year Rheinbraun shares in part payment for the 
Gelsenkirchen shares sold by them; it had to part, 
however, with its recently acquired holding in order to 
meet short-term liabilities. The Rheinbraun itself, and 
its head, Herr Paul Silverberg, possess substantial liquid 
means, but they were not prepared to buy their own 
shares in prevailing conditions. The R.W.E. is perhaps 
the strongest of German industrial enterprises, which 
may explain why it dared to carry out the transaction 
at the time when public issues were impossible. The 
capital of the R.W.E. is Rm. 250 millions, of which 
Rm. 30 millions are callable. The latter amount would 
2 
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be, of course, inadequate, but the company, with its 
wide ramifications, may risk it to raise fresh bank 
credits. Sooner or later these credits will have to be 
consolidated through the issue of shares or bonds. 


The Dutch Banking Situation 


(By a Correspondent) 


HE Dutch banking institutions are in the habit of 
publishing their annual reports not earlier than in 
the months of March, April, or May; the public, 
therefore, has no opportunity to form an opinion about 
their financial position until a few months after the close 
of the fiscal year. Only one of these banks, the Twentsche 
Bank, N.V., regularly publishes a monthly report in the 
newspapers, and it is impossible to get any idea of the 
position of the remainder. 

It is, however, possible to form some idea as to the 
banking position generally. Thus it is known that during 
1932 the volume of acceptances material steadily dimin- 
ished ; this is confirmed by the reports of the Twentsche 
Bank, N.V. In June 1931, this bank had acceptances 
running to the amount of 7-9 million guilders, but by 
December 1931, they had contracted to 3:1 million 
guilders; and by December 1932 the amount had sunk 
to 1-9 million guilders. 

That the liquid means of the banks are much increased 
is shown by the fact that the discount rate on the accept- 
ances has been reduced to a minimum. For months past 
the private discount rate for bank acceptances has been 
+ per cent., and the only comparable rate is that for 
Treasury notes, which enjoy some preference even over 
bank acceptances. At the present moment, the discount 
rate for Treasury notes maturing in March, April, and 
May is 4 per cent. There are a fair number of these 
notes outstanding. According to the statement under 
date of January 7, showing the position of the Treasury, 
an amount of 110 million guilders of three months bills 
was in circulation, whilst 342 million guilders face value 
of Treasury bonds with-—when issued—a running-time 
of one year or more, were also outstanding. On the day 
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mentioned, the total floating debt of the Treasury 
amounted to 660 million guilders, but against this, the 
Treasury had a credit balance with the Netherlands 
Bank of 40 million guilders, and a claim on the Dutch 
East Indian Treasury of 230 million guilders. From the 
latter item we see that, instead of covering themselves 
in the open market, the Dutch East Indies have made 
use of the intermediary of the mother-country. Con- 
sidering the matter by itself, it may be questioned 
whether this is to be regarded as the most suitable way 
of financing a colony. Anyhow, our Ministry of Finance 
has now resolved to pass over also part of the proceeds 
of the new Dutch Government loan, issued at par to the 
amount of 296 million guilders on January 11, to the 
Dutch East Indies, whilst 186 million guilders served for 
conversion of the first issue of 5 per cent. Government 
bonds of 1932. The success of this new issue shows that, 
within half-a-year’s time, the rate of interest on first-rate 
bonds has decreased by a full 1 per cent. This seems to 
indicate that holders of deposits are becoming more 
inclined to take up first-class securities now that con- 
fidence is gradually returning. 

Notwithstanding this development, the liquid re- 
sources of the banks remain so abundant that the rate of 
discount is being maintained at the low level of } per 
cent., while big amounts are being kept with the Nether- 
lands Bank in an entirely unremunerative state. In 
Holland, contrary to the custom in England and to the 
fixed rules in force in the United States, the deposits of 
banks with the central institution are unimportant in 
normal times, but at present, after the year’s end, they 
amount to 250 million guilders, while during the last 
months of 1932 they sometimes amounted to 300 millions. 

Moreover, the banks, as well as their clients, have big 
stocks of gold. It is difficult to assess the amount of this 
gold, even within a margin of 100 million guilders, and 
it is also believed that part of this gold may have been 
liquidated again of late. Nevertheless, it is easy to 
understand that the banks, having no occasion to invest 
their liquid means to yield interest, have imported gold 
for a few hundred million guilders, when, last year, the 
rates of exchange enabled them to do so. In carrying out 
this transaction they based their calculations on the 
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purchase price of gold of the Netherlands Bank, i.e. 
1,647:50 guilders for one kilogramme fine gold, but, for 
the time being, they have stored it in their own vaults. 
The reason for this action is that, should the rates of 
exchange rise again, so that gold export would become 
profitable, the banks could only buy gold from the 
Netherlands Bank at its selling price of 1,653-44 guilders 
per kilogramme fine, but as matters stand, they can 
make a profit on their own stock of gold to the extent of 
the difference between purchase and sale prices of the 
Netherlands Bank. In normal times the loss of interest 
on their own gold stock would surpass the potential 
profit, but at the present moment, however, the loss of 
interest is of no importance. 

Imports of gold in bars are still going on, for during 
the first week of January, gold to the value of £900,000 
was shipped from England to Holland. As the weekly 
statements of the Netherlands Bank show no fresh gold 
purchases by this institution, it follows that this gold is 
also being held privately. On the other hand, the large 
amounts of American Eagles, imported here about a 
year ago, seem to have been resold partly abroad, especi- 
ally to France, Belgium and Switzerland. The reason 
is that while telegraphic transfer on New York is being 
quoted at about 2-49 in this centre, those countries pay 
still 2-494 for eagles. 

The dollar was subject to some fluctuations at the 
time, when Senator Borah had made his sensational 
speech, in which he urged for an increase of the money 
circulation. The dollar then fell to 2-484, but after a 
few days recovered to 2:49. The public here realizes, of 
course, that there is no chance of such proposals obtaining 
a majority in Congress, and is more exercised at the 
expansion of credit granted by the Government during 
1932 at the instance of President Hoover, as in the long 
run it is feared that this enormous credit position may 
lead to undesirable consequences. Still recent quotations 
for forward dollars show that there is no immediate 
apprehension. Three months dollars are being traded in 
here at a discount of g0 Dutch cents per $100, which is 
equal to 3-60 guilders a year, or about 1} per cent. 
Cash guilders, therefore, are evaluated 14 per cent. 
a year higher than forward dollars. This difference is 
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greater than the difference between the discount rates for 
bills in New York and in Amsterdam, which shows that 
there certainly exist some short positions in dollars, 
though they may not be very important. 

The sole bank that has already issued its annual 
report for 1932 is one of German origin, viz., the Handel- 
Maatschappy H. Albert de Bary & Co., N.V., which is 
closely related to the Deutsche Bank und Disconto- 
Gesellschaft, Berlin. For the latter reason this bank is 
not of great importance in the Dutch banking structure, 
and its balance sheet does not furnish much information 
in this respect. Amongst the banks of German origin, 
however, it ranges with the first. Its capital amounts to 
15 million guilders, and reserves to 8 millions. Balance- 
sheet figures are much lower than those of last year. 
Various creditors have decreased by 20 millions to 43 
millions, and cash, including the bank’s balance with the 
Netherlands Bank, has decreased by 10 millions, to 
11 millions, and credit balances with banks abroad by 
6 millions to 13 millions. Gross earnings look satisfactory 
in comparison with capital and reserves, viz., about 2-9 
million guilders ; net earnings are about 1-8 millions, out 
of which a dividend of 5 per cent. has been announced, 
as against nothing last year. Out of the 1931 profits, 
however, a special reserve of 1 million guilders had been 
formed, which has now been used for writings-off. With 
a view to the low rate of interest ruling, it may be taken 
for granted that the earnings, for the greater part, consist 
of commissions, or of proceeds from business in securities. 

The position of our issuing bank has shown little 
change during the last months. The gold stocks remained 
at a level of over 1,030 million guilders; the free metal 
cover amounted to 550 millions, which is more than half 
of the total. The percentage of cover for the demand 
liabilities of the Bank is now 84 per cent., as against 
76 per cent. a year ago. Credits granted, which were low 
already last year, have further decreased. Home bills 
in portfolio amount to 39 millions, as against 79 millions 
last year, and loans on collateral security to 73 millions, 
as against ror millions in January 1932. The Bank’s 
discount rate, which has been 2} per cent. since April Ig, 
1932, has no practical effect at the present time, since 
bills can be discounted in the open market at } per cent. 
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International Banking Review 


ITALY 


“Pm outstanding event of the past month was the 
much-expected reduction of the Bank rate from 
5 to 4 per cent. A lively controversy has been 
going on for some time between advocates and opponents 
of the move. Even before the war, the Italian Bank 
rate was seldom under 5 per cent., which had come 
to be regarded as the standard rate, and, indeed, one 
has to go back to 1884, before the days of the Banca 
d'Italia, to find the rediscount rate of the then principal 
issue bank, the Banco Nazionale, at 4 per cent. Never- 
theless, it appeared desirable to break with this tradition, 
for the maintenance of the Bank rate at 5 per cent. was 
not calculated to inspire confidence, especially since the 
Reichsbank had reduced its Bank rate to 4 per cent. At 
present only countries on the “ danger list’ have a 
Bank rate higher than 4 per cent., and it was therefore 
wise on the part of the Italian authorities to make the 
reduction. 

It is believed that the next step towards strengthening 
confidence abroad in the stability of the lira will be the 
raising of the lira-dollar exchange within its gold points. 
For some time past, the lira has been kept stable— 
smaller fluctuations apart—at 5-12 to the dollar, which 
is about 3 per cent. under parity and about 2 per cent. 
under gold export point. This method has been adopted 
in order to discourage bear speculation by increasing the 
risk attached to it. As, however, in the meantime the 
position of the lira has become consolidated in many 
quarters, it is considered superfluous to maintain such 
an emergency arrangement. It is hoped that the re- 
storation of the lira within its gold points will increase 
confidence and encourage emigrants’ remittances. 


AUSTRIA 


Much to the relief of those concerned in Central 
European affairs, the French Parliament ratified the 
Lausanne Agreement for a French participation in an 
Austrian international loan. As a result, the Austrian 
Government was in a position to maintain the service of 
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the League of Nations loan, and the Austrian National 
Bank will be in a position to repay gradually the credit 
granted by the Bank for International Settlements. 
Negotiations are being carried on to obtain an advance 
on the loan, but they have been delayed owing to diffi- 
culties in coming to a definite agreement about the 
Creditanstalt reconstruction. Although both Austrian 
Government and creditors have agreed upon the prin- 
ciples of the reconstruction, there are still differences 
about important details, such as the valuation of the 
bank’s foreign assets which are to be transferred to a 
holding company, and the choice of the new manager. 
It is understood that Mr. van Hengel intends to take 
charge of the new holding company, and that the 
creditors want to appoint Mr. Tereschenko, late Russian 
Finance Minister, in his place. The Austrian Government 
would prefer, however, to have an Austrian appointed, 
as it would facilitate the task of ratification of the 
agreement by the Austrian Parliament. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The Government is endeavouring to amalgamate 
small and medium-sized banks. Under the auspices of 
the Bank of the Czechoslovak Legions, an important 
amalgamation has just been arranged in Slovakia. The 
Slovenska Vseobecna Uverni Banka of Bratislava is to 
absorb the Americko-Slovenska Banka and the Spisska 
Novoveska Uverni Banka. The former had 12 branches 
and the latter 5. The capital of the absorbing bank will 
remain unchanged at 50 million crowns. 


SWEDEN 


The report of the commission appointed in August 
1932 to investigate the Swedish banking system proposes 
the discontinuation of the system of so-called ‘“ enskilda 
banks,” i.e. banks where the proprietors are jointly 
responsible for the liabilities, as was the case of the 
Diskonto-Gesellschaft previous to its amalgamation with 
the Deutsche Bank. It is proposed to compel the 
enskilda banks to convert themselves into limited liability 
companies. The most important bank of this type is the 
Stockholms Enskilda Bank, controlled by the Wallenberg 
interests. 
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LITHUANIA 


As a result of the new Usury Law, the bankers have 
decided to discontinue for the time being the discounting 
of bills under 100 lits. As 75 per cent. of the bills are of 
small denomination this decision has caused considerable 
embarrassment to trade. The banks have endeavoured 
to induce the Government to change the law, but their 
request was refused. Efforts are being made on the 
part of the Kaunas Chamber of Commerce to find a 
solution to what is called the “ bankers’ strike.”’ 


FINLAND 


In connection with the reference to Finland in our 
articles on Exchange Restrictions in our December issue, 
we are requested to state that the agreement between the 
Bank of Finland and the Finnish Bankers’ Association, 
which was entered into on December 9g, 1931, was already 
modified on December 31 in such manner that the 
Government no longer receives foreign currency at lower 
rates of exchange. Thus, since the beginning of 1932 the 
market in foreign exchanges has not been restricted in 
Finland. 


Banking Keviews 


English Reviews 


ARCLAYS BANK review for January contains 
B some interesting notes on ‘“‘ The United States 
Budget.’’ Reference is made to the annual report 

of the Secretary of the Treasury, wherein it is stated 
that “in 1928 there were 15,780 persons in the United 
States reporting incomes of $100,000 and upwards, 
whereas in 1931 the figure had fallen to 3,142. Taxpayers 
with incomes of $5,000 and over had declined between 
1930 and 1931 by 27 per cent. and the tax collected from 
those persons by nearly 50 per cent.’’ The leading article 
in the same journal is devoted to “The War Debts 
Problem,” and amplifies, in an able manner, the various 
arguments for reduction put forward in the British note 
to America. In addition, the writer stresses the point 
that, had the United States been in a position to render 
effective military assistance when she first entered the 
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war, the financial liabilities of her allies would have been 
considerably less, and consequently the amounts they 
were compelled to borrow would have been substantially 
reduced. 

The December 1932—January 1933 number of the 
MIDLAND BANK review also deals with the same subject 
in an article entitled ‘‘ Monetary Implications of the 
War Debt Payment.’ The writer has attempted the 
difficult task of isolating this aspect of the question from 
other, and equally important, economic aspects; and the 
result, we feel, is not entirely satisfactory. Moreover, 
his conclusions, if removed from their context, may be 
seriously misleading, for he says: ‘‘ From this it would 
appear that payments to America could be made in gold 
almost indefinitely without any substantial effect, one 
way or the other, upon monetary conditions within the 
country. Incidentally, the operation need impose little 
or no net charge on the Exchequer. Either of the pro- 
cesses described for acquiring gold might be financed, 
not out of revenue, but by increases in the Government’s 
sterling indebtedness, and such increases could well be 
of a kind that would bear little or no net interest. The 
increase in the debt could thus be almost entirely nominal.” 
In the space at our disposal we cannot discuss the first 
part of the statement, and the context makes it perfectly 
clear that the writer is merely ignoring other aspects of 
the question for the sake of simplicity. But it does 
appear in the second part that he considers that further 
gold payments to America could be made by Government 
borrowing which would bear “little or no interest.” 
Presumably, the low rate at which Treasury bills can be 
placed at the present time is responsible for this state- 
ment; but such low rates may not continue, and at the 
present time any increase of the National Debt can be 
regarded only with the strongest disapproval. The 
article rightly concludes by stating that further gold 
payments to America are incompatible with our return 
to the gold standard. 

A thoughtful but somewhat abstruse article entitled 
“Unemployed Men, Unemployed Money” appears in 
the December number of the WESTMINSTER BANK review. 
The writer points out that ‘‘ the tangible results of a 
trade depression are to be found, not in the existence of 
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‘surplus deposits,’ but in (a) a growth of time deposits 
as against current account deposits, (6) a decline in the 
volume of industrial and other advances, and (c) an 
increase in the security holdings of the banks.’ He 
examines the widely-accepted view that the problem of 
reviving demand is primarily a problem of monetary 
policy and reaches the conclusion that if monetary 
policy does govern the situation ‘‘the time-lag involved 
may be a very serious one. A whole complex of circum- 
stances has in the past few years conspired to shake public 
confidence in an unusual degree; the influence of mone- 
tary policy has been at times of quite subordinate impor- 
tance.” It is necessary, therefore, for uncertainties over 
international debts and other problems to be removed, 
in order that cheap money may exert its normal influence 
and initiate new capital enterprises. 

In a thoughtful article, entitled ‘‘ World Recovery 
and War Debts,” which appears in the January number 
of LLtoyps BANK review, the Right Honourable H. A. L. 
Fisher examines the influence of war debts upon the 
present depression. He suggests that Europe cannot 
say the word “ Default,’’ because of the repercussions 
of such a policy upon her own debtors; nor can she ask 
the American Government to say the word “ Cancella- 
tion,’ because of the economic distress of the United 
States. Yet there are certain vital aspects of the 
subject which Europe must bring to the notice of the 
American public. In the first place, France will never 
consent to waive reparations and yet pay her debts 
to America; but if Germany has to continue reparation 
payments there may be a complete collapse of the forces 
of law and order in that country, and thereby in the 
whole of central Europe. Secondly, the fall in prices 
has made war debts an automatically increasing burden, 
and they should certainly be scaled down to an extent 
indicated by the change in the value of money. Thirdly, 
if America requires Europe to continue debt payments 
she must make such payments possible by a reduction 
of her tariffs. ‘She cannot continue to say: ‘We 
demand payment,’ and at the same time block up the 
channel through which payments can most easily flow.” 
Continued payments in gold are impossible for Great 
Britain and useless to America. “ The idea of a self- 
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sufficient United States of America possesses attractions 
so natural that we cannot be surprised if it is widely 
entertained, but a country cannot be self-sufficient and 
at the same time expect to receive vast payments over 
a long period of years from foreign debtors. If it is to 
be self-sufficient it must write off its foreign claims. 
If it insists upon its foreign claims, it must make arrange- 
ments whereby these claims can be met.” 


Foreign Reviews 


The Monthly Bulletin of the BANK oF FINLAND for 
December contains an article entitled “A Survey of 
Finnish Trade with Great Britain,’’ and contains interest- 
ing information and figures concerning our trade with 
that country. Our principal imports from Finland are 
those arising from the great forests, namely: timber, 
plywood, pulp and paper, and a quantity of dairy pro- 
ducts. Our exports thither are not large, owing princi- 
pally to the fact that the country is small and the popula- 
tion comparatively poor. They consist of textiles, 
metallurgical articles, coal and colonial produce. It is 
interesting to note, however, that our exports to Finland 
are increasing and the latest figures available show that 
whereas for January-September 1931 they amounted to 
12 per cent. of Finland’s total imports, during the same 
period in 1932 our exports corresponded to 18 per cent. 
of the total. 

The Monthly Review (for November) of the BANK 
GOSPODARSTWA KRAJOWEGO, Warsaw, contains an article 
on the Polish Budget. This article is interesting and 
comprehensive and shows that Poland, like all other 
countries, has been suffering from deficits. The Polish 
Government has been able to meet the deficits by having 
recourse to Treasury reserves. We are glad to read that, 
“the Government decisively rejects all proposals for 
the temporary alleviation of the situation by concealed 
or open attempts at inflation and deflation, maintaining 
its undeviating standpoint upon the two basic principles 
of a firm and stable currency and a balanced budget.” 

The Economic Report for November—December 1932 
issued by the HUNGARIAN GENERAL CREDITBANK contains 
a rather pessimistic account of affairs in Central Europe. 
‘““In Hungary the general economic situation still con- 
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tinues to show the features of the grave crisis. The 
purchasing capacity of the agrarian classes shows scarcely 
any improvement—a fact naturally exercising an un- 
favourable influence upon the whole economic life. The 
volume of trade continues to move on an extremely 
low level; commercial agreements concluded with impor- 
tant customer countries allow, however, of a hope of a 
revival of trade with those countries.”’ The latter state- 
ment refers to commercial treaties which have been 
signed between Hungary and Austria and Italy, respec- 
tively. The writer deplores the fact that there appears 
no hope of concluding a similartreaty with Czechoslovakia. 

The principal theme of the Reviews from the United 
States is that of the Inter-Allied War Debts. The CHASE 
EcONOMIC BULLETIN contains an article by Dr. Benjamin 
M. Anderson, Jr., Ph.D., in which he sets forth once again 
for readers in America the necessity of reducing these 
debts considerably in order that America may, in the 
long run, benefit from the increased confidence established 
and, subsequently, from increased world trade which 
would result from such an action. In this article Dr. 
Anderson quotes some figures comparing the amount of 
income tax paid in the United States, France and Great 
Britain by a married man with one child. Taking as a 
basic rate of exchange that 253 francs = $1 and $3-20 = 
£{I; on an income of $2,000 there is no tax in the United 
States, but $98 in France and $202 in Great Britain. On 
an income of $5,000 in the United States there is a tax 
of $84, while in France and Great Britain the tax would be 
$709 and $802, respectively. In this manner Dr. Anderson 
shows that the tax-burden of the Frenchman and English- 
man is very much greater than that of the American, and 
he suggests that it is not in the best interests of America 
to increase the pressure on the taxpayers of these two 
countries in order that the debts may be paid in full. 
The problem of raising the funds in the debtor countries 
is just as difficult a problem as that of arranging for their 
transfer to the United States. 

The author of the Review issued by the NATIONAL 
City BANK OF NEw York in discussing the question of 
debt revision states that, ‘‘ unquestionably it is in the 
interests of the United States, as of all other countries of 
the world, that the fruits of the Lausanne Conference 
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should be preserved.”” The payment of the instalments 
of Great Britain’s debt have a disturbing influence on the 
dollar-sterling exchange, and this writer emphasizes the 
fact that it is important not only to the United States, 
but to all other countries to see that the sterling exchange 
is maintained as firm as possible. “‘ More currencies are 
now related to the British currency than to the gold 
standard, and the effect of widening the gap between the 
pound sterling and the dollar must be to depress the 
general price-level in all these countries in comparison 
with our own price-level, and the final effect is to drag 
all commodity prices to a lower level.”’ 

The writer in the GUARANTY SURVEY is not quite so 
outspoken on the question of the revision of the debts, 
but he states that, “‘ The principal need of the moment is 
a settlement of the question that will end the present 
uncertainty.” 





Books 


STABLE MoNnEy. By RosBeErT EISLER. Preface by 
V. C. Vickers. (London, 1933. Search Publishing 
Co. Price 15s.) 


Dr. EISLER writes in an amusing way, and puts 
additional liveliness in his book by publishing a number 
of photographic illustrations of the crisis. The reader 
will enjoy his book, so long as he does not take it too 
seriously. Especially it should not be depended upon as 
an historical account of the crisis, for as such it is most 
unreliable. Part I, describing the development of the 
crisis, contains innumerable errors of facts. To give a 
few examples, he states that the National Bank of 
Belgium liquidated all its sterling holding before we went 
off gold. The fact is that it had over £12 millions in 
London on September 21, 1931. He also states that 
Hungary obtained in London in the summer of 1931 
a loan of £5 millions. The truth is that London refused 
the loan, and it was obtained in Paris. According to 
Dr. Eisler, the object of the Austro-Swiss exchange 
clearing agreement is to enable Swiss creditors of the 
Creditanstalt to recover their claims. Needless to say, 
there is no question of any such arrangement. Excep- 
tion may also be taken about the loose way in which he 
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uses the term “ failure ” in connection with banks which 
have always met their liabilities, whether with or without 
support. 


RETIREMENT OF NATIONAL DEBT. By WILLIAM WITHERS. 
(New York, 1933. Columbia University Press. 
London, P. S. King & Son. Price 25s.) 


Mr. WITHERS has written a useful book on a subject 
which is likely to remain in the foreground for some time 
to come. After a theoretical analysis of debt burden 
theories, he deals with the methods of estimating the 
debt burden after the war. Chapter III enumerates the 
various changes in the form of debts, conversion, &c. 
Chapter IV is of particular interest, giving a history of 
recent methods of debt reductions in various countries. 
He deals extensively with the monetary and banking 
effect of debt retirement. A special chapter is devoted 
to the international effects. 


The long-awaited EISLER PLAN in detail 


STABLE MONEY 


Dr. ROBERT EISLER 


With a Preface by V. C. Vickers, Director of the Bank of 
England, 1910—1919 


15s. net 


A PROGRAMME FOR THE WORLD ECONOMIC 
CONFERENCE 
Sixpenny Series 
SPEND OR SAVE? Mervyn O’Gorman, C.B., D.Sc. 
POVERTY OLD AND NEW Prof. Frederick Soddy, M.A. (Oxon) 
HOW TO STOP DEFLATION Prof. Gourdriaan of Amsterdam. 


The Seareh Publishing Company 
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Bank Meeting 
BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


DIVIDENDS MAINTAINED 


Barclays Bank (Dcminion, Colonial and 


T® seventh ordinary general meeting of 
Overseas) was held on Thursday, Janu- 


ary 19, at Southern House, Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 
Mr. Frederick Craufurd Goodenough (the 


chairman) said: Turning to the balance sheet I 
would remind you that our accounts are submitted 
in sterling, and the assets and liabilities within 
the Union of South Africa have been converted 
into sterling at the rate of exchange current at 
the date upon which the balance sheet is made 
up—namely, September 30, 1932—with the 
exception only of the bank’s premises in that 
area, which have not been written up. 

This adjustment to sterling explains the increase 
in the total figures at September 30, 1932, from 
£79,000,000 a year ago to £82,000,000, and also 
the increase in current and deposit accounts from 
£68,000,000 to £71,000,000. It may be mentioned 
here that the movement of money from South 
Africa to London, to which I referred last year, 
continued, and the balances with the banks in 
South Africa were still further reduced. Notes in 
circulation have decreased by £37,000 to £744,000, 
while acceptances, etc., on account of customers 
were lower by £14,000 and now stand at £3,544,000. 

Turning to the assets side of the balance sheet 
it will be seen that cash in hand, at £14,501,000, 
showed an increase of £855,000, while money at 
call, £1,849,000, was lower by £226,000. Bills 
discounted amounted to £12,713,000, a reduction 
of £389,000. 


INVESTMENTS 


Investments, which are taken below market 
value, totalled £18,314,000, showing an increase 
of £3,805,000, which represented the amount 
employed in gilt-edged securities of funds pre- 
viously employed in industry and trade, in con- 
sequence of lower commodity prices and also 
reduced demands for accommodation. 

For the same reasons advances to customers at 
£27,858,000 showed a reduction of £1,403,000. 

The ‘Bank Premises Account” stood at 
£2,421,000. This was an increase of £186,000 
during the year. The building programme has 
again been restricted to necessary requirements, 
which included the provision of certain premises 
n East Africa necessary for our business there. 
The Capetown building is nearing completion, 
and it is hoped that it will be opened by the end 
of June. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The net profit for the year ended September 30, 
1932, after making full provision for bad and 
doubtful debts, amounted to £372,103, being 
approximately £30,000 less than in the preceding 
year. In this connexion it has to be borne in 


mind that surplus funds have earned low rates 
during a considerable portion of the period under 
review, which has also witnessed reduced earnings 
in consequence of the lower price of commodities 
and the smaller volume of transfers of accommo- 
dation required for the financing of trade. 

The reserve fund remains unchanged at 
£1,650,000, but on this occasion a sum of £100,000 
has been transferred from profit and loss account 
to contingency account. 

The board have decided to recommend the 
payment of dividends at the same rates as for 
last year. An interim dividend on the “ A” and 
“‘B” shares at the rate of 44 per cent. per annum 
was paid in July last, and it is now proposed to 
pay a final dividend on these shares at the rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum. Income tax will be 
deducted at the rate of 4s. 5d. in the £ in respect 
of such dividend, and also in respect of the final 
Preference dividend. 

A sum of £215,884 remains to be carried 
forward, compared with £244,737 for the previous 
year. 


Mr. LEISK’S VISIT 


Mr. James Rankine Leisk, C.M.G., the chairman 
of the South African local board, has recently 
spent some weeks in London in order that we 
might confer with him upon matters requiring 
consideration, and his presence here was also of 
considerable assistance to us during a period of 
uncertainty in regard to South African conditions. 

As you are aware, the Union Government 
ceased to adhere to the gold standard at the end 
of last month, and the South African exchange 
is now quoted £S.A.99/100 equivalent to f£10c 
British sterling. 

The board again desire to acknowledge the 
valuable services rendered by its local boards and 
by its management and staff throughout the bank. 
Shareholders will appreciate that the conditions 
which have obtained in recent years have de- 
manded a high standard of ability and un- 
remitting care from the staff, and these have been 
forthcoming. 

I beg to move :—‘ That the report of the 
directors, produced, together with the annexed 
statement of the company’s accounts as at 
September 30, 1932, duly audited, be received, 
approved and adopted, and that a final dividend 
at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum on the 
Cumulative Preference shares, and at the rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum on the ‘A’ and ‘B’ 
shares, less income-tax at the rate of 4s. 5d. 
in the {, in all cases, be declared payable on 
January 20, 1933, to the shareholders registered 
in the books of the company on December 31 
last.” 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


Q 
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Bank Meeting 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


REMARKABLE INCREASE IN 


THE AMERICAN 


DEPOSITS 


DEBT 


MR. F. C. GOODENOUGH’S ADDRESS 


HE ordinary general meeting of Barclays 
T Bank, Limited, was held on Thursday, 

January 19, at Southern House, Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. 

Mr. Frederick Craufurd Goodenough (chairman 
of the bank) presided. 

The chairman, in opening the proceedings, 
said: My lords, ladies and gentlemen—Unfortu- 
nately our deputy chairman, Mr. William Favill 
Tuke, and our Senior General Manager, Mr. H. T. 
Mitchell, are both ill with influenza, and they 
have asked me to apologize for their not being 
able to be present. 


THE PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The net profit of the bank for the year ended 
December 31 last, after providing fully for all 
bad and doubtful debts not already provided 
for and making provision also for contingencies, 
amounted to the sum of £1,574,o12 16s. 5d., to 
which has to be added the sum of £565,950 os. 5d. 
brought forward from the previous year, making 
a total of £2,139,962 16s. rod. The profit for the 
past year, therefore, shows a considerable falling 
off, being approximately {£220,000 less than for 
the preceding year. This reduction in profit is 
due, to a very great extent, to the low rates which 
have prevailed in the London money market, 
particularly during the last six months of the 
year. Advances have also declined, the reduction 
between January and June being about £4,500,000 
and between June and December approximately 
£14,750,000. This reduction in interest rates and 
in advances is largely the result of the general 
depression and is common to other monetary 
centres throughout the world 

Out of the profit for the year the directors 
recommend the payment of the usual dividends 
of 10 per cent. per annum on the ‘“ A” shares 
and 14 per cent. per annum on the “6B” and 
““C” shares, subject to income-tax, involving a 
net amount of £1,562,202 2s., and leaving a sum 
of £577,760 14s. 10d. to be carried forward. 

I feel that it is necessary to point out to the 
shareholders that some time may elapse before 
there will be a marked improvement in business 
and more healthy monetary conditions, and, 
should therefore the conditions prevailing last 
year be continued, it might be found advisable 
in the interests of the bank to make some reduc- 
tion in dividend in the future. 

Notwithstanding the unfavourable results of the 
past year as regards ordinary banking profits, I 
am pleased to say that, through the higher prices 
prevailing for Government securities, the bank 
has been able to realize some of its investments 
at a profit, which profit has been used to strengthen 


our internal reserves. The proceeds of the invest- 
ments sold have enabled us to support the new 
issues of securities made by the Government to 
replace the Government loans paid off. Our 
investments in British Government securities at 
the present time, as you will see from the balance 
sheet, stand at a very high figure. 


INCREASED DEPOSITS 


If you will turn to the balance sheet, you will 
observe that the deposits with the bank have 
had a most remarkable increase during the 
year, the total now in the balance sheet 
£381,846,609 18s. 5d., being £46,281,465 19s. 1d. 
higher than on December 31, 1931, when they 
stood at £335,565,143 19s. 4d. (Hear, hear.) On 
the other side of the balance sheet, our cash in 
hand and with the Bank of England, together 
with balances with other British banks and 
cheques in course of collection, has risen from 
£57,000,000 a year ago, to £62,250,000, the ratio 
to liabilities on deposits being 16-3 per cent. 
Money at call and short notice amounts to 
£24,750,000, against £21,750,000, and the ratio 
is 6°5 per cent., while bills discounted stand at 
£66,250,000, the figure for last year being 
£40,750,000. The proportion of the total of our 
liquid assets to our liabilities on deposits is 40-2 
per cent., which I think you will agree is a highly 
satisfactory position. (Hear, hear.) 


THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


There are some slight signs of improvement at 
home in a number of our industries, and also in 
the prices of certain agricultural produce. The 
causes of this improvement are not yet clearly 
established, but there is a somewhat better feeling 
in regard to the future. Unfortunately, whatever 
may be the underlying causes, the improvement 
may, at the outset, be accompanied by an in- 
crease of unemployment, as the many steps being 
taken to effect economy in production proceed. 

In former days the evil of unemployment was 
partly counteracted by emigration, but in recent 
years the numbers leaving this country to make 
their homes abroad have steadily declined. In 
fact, the figures for the last two years have shown 
that the total immigrants into the United King- 
dom was substantially in excess of the number of 
emigrants. I would ask whether it is not possible 
for a conference to be held with the Dominions 
with the object of arriving at some alleviation of 
this great evil of unemployment. Much relief 
has been obtained in certain parts of Europe 
through the Palestine Emigration Movement, 
which has worked with remarkable success. I 
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think that this may be taken as an example of 
what can be successfully accomplished through a 
good and well-organized plan, coupled with 
financial assistance. The whole matter should 
form the subject of a special Empire inquiry at 
an early date. 

A great step forward towards general recovery 
in industry and trade has been taken through 
the conversion of the Five per Cent. War Loan 
to a cheaper basis. This has been accomplished 
largely through the patri:tism and the sound 
common sense of the people themselves. It has 
been a magnificent operation, carried through 
with magnificent success, and has afforded to our 
people the opportunity of showing what they 
are willing and ready to do for their country’s 
good. The conversion of the War Loan has 
been probably the greatest financial achievement 
in history, and it may safely be expected to 
produce permanent consequences for good on 
our national affairs. 


THE AMERICAN DEBT 


I now propose to refer to the question of the 
American War debt and the American economic 
position, which present problems more grave 
than any others now overhanging the world. It 
has taken as long a period as 14 years for Europe 
to realize that in the matter of War debts and 
reparations the various countries of the world 
must be regarded as one unit, because in the 
settlement of these questions, according to the 
decision taken, they will prosper or suffer to- 
gether, the turning-point in understanding and 
accepting this undoubted fact having been 
reached at Lausanne. 

America, however, does not yet realize the 
full truth of this view. It has been unfortunate 
and disappointing that, notwithstanding the good 
results achieved at the Lausanne Conference, 
America declined to grant a further moratorium 
for the payment of the War debts instalment due 
on December 15, pending a full discussion of 
the War debts question as a whole. It would 
have made matters much easier if she had done 
so, and would undoubtedly have paved the way 
to better results for all. 

The problem of War debts is best approached 
as a question of facts and not of sentiment. It 
hinges upon the effect of payment both upon the 
debtor and the creditor and what, in the long 
run, would be the best for each, There never 
has been any question, so far as Great Britain 
is concerned, as to whether she will fulfil her 
contracts or not. The fulfilment of contracts is, 
and always has been, the essence of British 
policy and practice; let us hope for the good of 
the world that such will always be the case. (Hear, 
hear.) But I certainly believe that the City of 
London would regard it as an unreasonable 
Suggestion that although it is clearly understood 
by all that there is to be a free and complete 
discussion upon the whole question of the pay- 
ment of War debts and the consequences if they 
are paid, yet, pending the discussion and pending 
a satisfactory settlement acceptable to all, the 
next instalment must be paid, and the next, and 
the next, no matter how long the discussions may 
be prolonged. I do not think that would be 
reasonable or right. (Hear, hear.) 


I have been in entire agreement with the policy 
of the Government in paying the instalment due 
on December 15 last, but, in the existing circum- 
stances, I feel that the United States will realize 
that Great Britain should not pay any further 
instalment until the whole matter has been 
discussed and an agreement for a final settlement 
has been reached. (Applause.) I think that this 
is acommon-sense view and one that is honourable. 
There must be some finality upon a question which 
so vitally affects the present and future conditions 
of the whole world. 


AN IMPORTANT QUESTION 


In my opinion, the question for consideration 
is not only the extent to which Great Britain 
shall pay, but also, and perhaps more important, 
whether America can and will, in her own interests, 
and in the interests of the world, accept payment. 
It must be borne in mind that debts between 
countries can only be finally discharged in gold 
or in goods (including services), and the first step, 
therefore, is to consider the extent to which pay- 
ment can be made by either of these methods. 
As you are aware, the instalment due by Great 
Britain on December 15 last was paid entirely in 
gold. In order to meet the December War debt 
instalment gold to the extent of over £19,500,000 
at par was withdrawn from the Bank of England 
and paid to the United States. 


PROBLEM OF FURTHER PAYMENTS 


In regard to the future, it is not impossible 
for Great Britain to hand over to America the 
£120,000,000 of gold which she now holds as a 
backing for the currency, but this would only 
provide for a few instalments and it would defer 
for a long period, and possibly for ever, a return 
to the gold standard, not only by this country 
but also by those other countries whose currencies 
are in one way or another linked to sterling. I 
venture to think that in the eyes of America and 
in the eyes of the world such a result would be 
regarded as an international disaster of the first 
magnitude. The payment, therefore, of further 
sums in gold may be dismissed as impracticable. 


STERLING EXCHANGE 


I now wish to make a few remarks upon the 
subject of sterling and the sterling exchange 
position, with particular reference to the possi- 
bility of the return of Great Britain to the gold 
standard. No one appreciates more fully than a 
banker the advantages of a common monetary 
standard and a common measure of values among 
the leading nations of the world, nor the difficulties 
under which international trade is conducted with 
a system of fluctuating exchanges such as we 
have at present. At the same time I feel that 
it will be impossible for Great Britain to con- 
template a return to the gold standard unless 
and until she can feel sure that conditions are 
such that she and other countries returning to 
the gold standard will not again be forced to 
suspend it. No attempt to return should, there- 
fore, be made until we have grounds for confidence 
in our ability to maintain our position. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
other formal business transacted. 


Qo 2 
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Bank Meeting 


MARTINS BANK [LIMITED 


STRENGTHENED POSITION 


BRITAIN’S FIGHT FOR TRADE 


U.S.A. DEBT BOOMERANG 


shareholders of Martins Bank Limited was 
held in the board-room at the company’s 
head office, Liverpool, on Tuesday, January 24. 

Mr. Alex. Allan Paton, C,B., the Chairman, pre- 
sided over a large attendance. 

The Chairman, in proposing the adoption of the 
Report and Accounts for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31 last, said : The total of Current, Deposit and 
Other Accounts, viz., £85,814,430, is the highest 
balance sheet figure reached in the history of the 
Bank. Secondly, the total of advances, at 
£29,464,643, is the lowest since our amalgamation 
with the Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank. In 
common with the other Clearing Banks, we have 
experienced during the past year a constant 
increase in our credit balances and a shrinkage in 
our advances; both these factors are symptoms of 
depressed trade, indicating the decreased needs of 
our customers in their businesses and reflecting, 
inter alia, the decrease in commodity prices. 

The ratio of Cash in hand to Liabilities to the 
public at the end of December was 11-2 per cent., 
while the ratio to Liabilities of Cash, Call and Short 
Notice Money, Balances with British Banks and 
Cheques in course of collection was 21-58 per cent. 


‘|= hundred and second annual meeting of 


STRONG POSITION. 


Simultaneously with the increase in our de- 
posits, the curtailment of our opportunities for 
making advances has compelled us to seek other 
safe, but less profitable, channels of employment 
for our funds, so that our Government Bonds and 
Stocks were at December 31 £11,613,612 more 
than at the end of the previous year, mainly 
through purchases of short-term Treasury Bonds 
and 44 per cent. Conversion Stock 1940-44. 

On the whole, the changes necessitated by our 
increased deposits and diminished advances mean 
that, although the Bank is in a particularly strong 
position, its relative earning power has decreased, 
and this is clearly shown by the decreased profits. 
This we must expect to continue until the revival 
of commercial prosperitv. 

In 1931 the prices of gilt-edged Stocks had 
fallen following the suspension of the Gold 
Standard, and we made a transfer from Reserve 
Fund to meet the depreciation of our holding of 


Government securities. This depreciation has 
since been more than restored by the rise in 
market quotations, but we have considered it best, 
in view of the uncertain world position, to carry 
this released sum to our Contingency Account, 
where it remains as a free reserve. Our aim is, as 
I stated last year, again to build up the Reserve 
Fund at every opportunity. 

Coming to the Profit and Loss Account, our 
profits at £636,950 are less by £66,204. We have 
not thought it proper to include in the year’s 
results exceptional and non-recurring receipts, 
such as the War Loan Bonus and Commission on 
conversion of War Loan, and have passed them 
to the credit of the Contingency Account. We 
shall be without the benefit of such receipts in the 
current year, during which we shall also have to 
face a reduction in the rate of interest on our 
holdings of War Stock and converted Treasury 
Bonds. 

With £130,824 brought in from last year, our 
disposable balance amounts to £767,774. To pay 
a dividend at the rate of 14 per cent. (the same as 
last year) will absorb £582,406, leaving £185,368 
to be carried forward. In these times this sub- 
stantial carry forward is a very satisfactory 
feature, and added to Capital and Reserve Fund 
places us in a strong position. 


HOME INDUSTRIES. 


Reviewing the industries in which Martins Bank 
is principally intefested, the Chairman alluded to 
the better spirit in the Cotton trade and the 
prospect of freedom from trade disputes for some 
time tocome. Changes, he said, were taking place 
in Lancashire which, if pursued with determina- 
tion, should place the industry on a more stable 
and remunerative basis. Following upon the use 
of artificial silk in the production of cloth there 
had recently been discovered a method of treating 
cotton cloth rendering it practically indistinguish- 
able from silk, which might well establish cotton 
goods as a rival both to artificial and real silk, and 
substantially assist the export of cotton cloth in 
the finer qualities. 

The Coal trade had experienced almost unprece- 
dented depression. Owing to poor demand and 
serious credit difficulties throughout Europe the 
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expected improvement in the export trade had 
not taken place. Conditions in the industry, 
however, were showing signs of improvement, 
and following negotiations with Scandinavia it 
was hoped exports would be considerably in- 
creased. 

Depression continued in the Iron and Steel 
trades, although the production of steel showed a 
small improvement. Almost complete stagnation 
existed in the Shipbuilding industry. In the 
structural engineering trades orders were few and 
far between. There were signs of improvement 
on the lighter side of the steel industry; the tin- 
plate trade was benefiting from the Ottawa Agree- 
ments and from the canning business being 
developed in this country. Bad as conditions had 
been m this country they had been even worse on 
the Continent and in America. Production in the 
United Kingdom increased by 1°8 per cent. in 
the first nine months of 1932, whereas it decreased 
by 38 per cent. in Germany, 32 per cent. in 
France, 13 per cent. in The Saar, 12 per cent. in 
Belgium, and 50 per cent. in U.S.A. 

To-day the British steel industry was better 
equipped to meet future demands, and when con- 
fidence was restored would be ready to take full 
advantage of any trade revival. 


POSITION OF FARMING. 


In Agriculture, 1932 was a hard year, both for 
dairy and mixed farming. Crops met very low 
prices, and live stock values fell heavily until 
November, when there was a slight improvement 
in the price of fat stock. The position of sheep 
farmers was serious, but landlords were realizing 
conditions and in numerous cases rents had been 
reduced to pre-war figures. 

In the Grain trade supplies of wheat exceeded 
requirements by over 30 million quarters. Prices, 
which commenced the year at a low level, had 
mostly shown a downward tendency, with some 
rallies and periods of steadiness. Generally speak- 
ing, however, the trade had held its own. British 
merchants were well posted with regard to foreign 
exporters’ excessive supplies, and the Liverpool 
Futures Market always proved of great value in 
preventing heavy losses by providing immediate 
cover both for buyers and sellers. 

In the Wool Textile industry there had been 
some evidence of improvement, and on the whole 
machinery had been better employed than in 
1931. The unsatisfactory condition of the export 
trade continued to be the major cause of unem- 
ployment. Home trade requirements had in- 
creased, due to the gradual cessation of imports 
of cheap Continental cloths. The tone at the end 
of the year was fairly good, but the prosperity of 
the industry must in the main depend upon an 
improvement in the international situation. 


U.S.A. RECEIVES—BUT PAYS. 


Such were the main features of the trade 
situation in which the causes were almost as 
obscure as the effects were disastrous. One main 
reason for the obscurity, often lost sight of, was 
the profound influence on trade of the psychology 
of the ordinary business man. 

Illustrating this by a recent example, the pay- 
ment of the American debt, the Chairman recalled 


that the mere rumour in November that Britain 
would have to pay nearly thirty millions to 
America caused, as a purely psychological effect, 
the £ to be quoted lower, with a reaction on every 
international transaction during a period long in 
advance of the actual remittance. 

This psychological influence (the Chairman 
proceeded) although it undoubtedly adversely 
affected this country and others on the sterling 
basis, affected even more the country which was 
to receive the gold. For the decline in sterling 
not only meant loss of power in the sterling area 
to purchase American goods, but it also gave to 
the sterling area greater power to compete with 
these goods, and thus necessarily involved a 
further collapse of American prices in those goods. 

The loss in value to America, especially the loss 
due to the diminution of exports, probably ex- 
ceeded the expected payment of £30,000,000. 
And all this injury was incurred as a consequence 
not of the debt payment but of the prospect of 
payment, and because of that prospect, that 
anticipation, the loss would have been incurred 
even if the payment had ultimately not been 
made. 


TRADE LIVES BY FAITH. 


This is one of numerous examples of the truth 
that trade lives by faith. Psychological forces are 
great factors in creating depression, and such 
forces are equally effectual as remedies. The 
immediate need is some striking evidence which 
will justify among business men the right to hope. 
For this reason thoughts turn towards the forth- 
coming World Economic Conference. Were that 
assembly to give the trading community a clear lead 
by some tangible proof of its determination to 
free international trade from its fetters, and to set 
forth on a policy of world trade expansion, it 
would breed that spirit of renewed confidence 
which is so essential to economic recovery. 


HOPES FROM ECONOMIC CONFERENCE. 


The problem for the World Economic Confer- 
ence is therefore essentially the development of 
markets, of purchasing power, and of credits, and 
an effective policy calls for world-wide simultane- 
ous measures strengthened and rendered secure 
by the assurance of leadership from those countries 
to whom the world looks for guidance and in- 
spiration. There is a growing recognition of the 
economic interdependence of nations, and no 
country, whatever its system or circumstances, 
can stand apart from others without impeding a 
world recovery of prices. 

There is need for the will as well as the wisdom. 
There has never been a moment in the world’s 
history when the spirit of international conciliation 
was more evidently required. Economically the 
world has become one unit. Politically, it is still 
ruthlessly divided. It is imperative that political 
schemes should be moulded to conform to the 
economic, and bankers and economists look to 
statesmen to create in international politics the 
spirit which will make it possible to carry out the 
economic measures which may finally be judged 
to be essential to world recovery.—( Applause). 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Bank Meeting 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 





GREAT BRITAIN’S SPLENDID RECOVERY 


EFFECT OF CHEAP MONEY 





SIR HARRY GOSCHEN’S SPEECH 


HE annual general meeting of the 

National Provincial Bank, Ltd., was 

held on Thursday, January 26, at 
Southern House, London, E.C. 

Sir Harry Goschen, Bt., K.B.E. (the 
chairman), after dealing with the accounts, 
said: A year ago I expressed the opinion 
that the British banks and their customers 
had every reason to be proud of the way in 
which the crisis of the previous autumn had 
been met; and I said that it gave us con- 
fidence in facing the great effort which had 
to be made to overcome the terrible diffi- 
culties that lay in the path to recovery. 
Looking back over the record of 1932, I 
think we may fairly claim that the year will 
go down to history as one in which our 
country set a good example to the whole 
world by the calm determination with which 
it has restored its credit and financial 
prestige, improved the position of its indus- 
tries in the face of great difficulties abroad, 
and worked with energy and, I hope, with 
some success to promote recovery in the 
Empire and in Europe. 

On June 30 last, Mr. Chamberlain aroused 
the enthusiasm of the country and the 
envious admiration of other nations by 
announcing that the whole mass of the War 
Loan was to be converted, not into a 4 per 
Cent. stock, as had been generally expected, 
but into a 34 per Cent. issue. Such a 
dramatic change in the valuation of a nation’s 
credit, in so short a time after it had been 
severely depressed, is quite without pre- 
cedent, and may fairly be regarded as the 
beginning of a recovery which has had, and 
will have, effects that will reach far beyond 
the boundaries of this country. 


CONVERSION AND ITS EFFECTS 

The effect of this restoration of the 
standard of British credit has been highly 
beneficial to all solvent countries, authorities 
and institutions. It has raised the level of 
all kinds of securities, and secured for long- 
dated obligations the appreciation in values 
that had already been effected by the cheap- 


ness of money for short-dated bonds. The 
rise in trustee securities here has also had the 
effect of assisting the Finance Ministers of our 
Dominions and of India, to whom the attitude 
of the London market is a matter of high 
importance, by causing a sharp advance in 
the market valuation of their obligations. 

Australia, by the energy with which her 
statesmen had tackled the task of restoring 
the Commonwealth’s finances, was also able 
in November to convert {12,500,000 of 
5} per Cent. stock into a short-dated 3} per 
Cent. issue offered at 974. India’s financial 
position has been greatly strengthened by 
the continued outflow of gold from the 
immense hoards, estimated at {500,000,000 
to £600,000,000, accumulated in the last and 
previous centuries. Some £50,000,000 during 
1932, and more than £80,000,000 since the 
movement began, soon after India followed 
England off the gold standard, have been 
sold in London and elsewhere at a handsome 
profit. 


FINANCIAL RECOVERY 


When I add that in September the repay- 
ment was completed of the balances due to 
France and America of the sums borrowed a 
year before as part of our efforts to save the 
pound, I think that we are entitled to look 
back on the past year as one in which our 
financial recovery has been so complete as 
to wipe out most of the unpleasant memories 
of its predecessor. 

I think it would be generally agreed that 
sooner or later the £ must be anchored to a 
solid foundation, but it is impossible at 
present to say when the appropriate moment 
to carry this into effect will arise, and it 
would be equally premature to hazard an 
opinion now, on what basis in relation to gold 
the stabilization should take place. 

Of one thing, however, I am certain, that 
no move in the direction of stabilization 
should be attempted until such safeguards 
are devised as will, humanly speaking, 
prevent any recurrence of the events of 1931. 
I need hardly remind you that the restoration 
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of some stable international monetary 
standard is all-important from the point of 
view of world trade, and to this country 
more than any other, owing to its widespread 
trade connections with all nations. A 
depreciated pound certainly gives a tem- 
porary advantage to our export industries, 
but on the other hand the present instability 
of rates of exchange is a most serious obstacle 
to the recovery of international commerce 
and so to the lasting prosperity of our staple 
industries. 


OTTAWA AND BRITISH INDUSTRY 

The very gratifying success of the Ottawa 
Conference—another of the turning points 
in history that the past year witnessed— 
gives us good reason to hope that a wider 
foundation has been well and truly laid, 
on which the trade of the British Empire 
will be built as an ever-expanding edifice. 
This will benefit not only all its members, 
but also the rest of the world, which will find 
in the British Empire an economic unit 
whose power, both as producer and consumer, 
will grow with its ever-increasing prosperity. 
All the dominions, colonies and dependencies 
took part in the conference, and will share 
in its benefits; it may be hoped that the 
example set by the British Empire, in further- 
ing trade and exchange by substituting 
rationally applied protection for prohibitive 
exclusiveness, may be followed by the World 
Economic Conference when it meets, we 
trust, at an early date. 

Empire trade will need time to grow and 
in the meantime neither it nor British 
industry can do much towards recovery 
while world trade is at its present stage of 
depression. As to the prospects of world 
recovery I shall have more to say later on. 
For the moment I want to call your attention 
to the many evidences which show that when 
such recovery materializes, British industry is 
in excellent shape to take full advantage of 
it. Thanks to the depreciation of the pound 
and the change in our fiscal system, British 
industry has regained its old competitive 
power with notable results. We have won 
back the lead that we held so long and then 
lost, as the country with the greatest volume 
of exports. But the decline in our exports 
has been small when we compare it with the 
declines shown by other countries. The 
British decline is 6-9 per cent., the American 
35°7 per cent., the German 41 per cent., and 
the French 31 per cent.; it is clear that the 
protectionist contention, that if the home 
market were secured to British industry it 
could reduce overhead charges through a 


larger output and so compete more success- 
fully abroad, has been largely justified by the 
year’s experience. 

A year ago I emphasized that the firmest 
foundation for a country’s financial position 
is, and must be, its power to sell its goods 
(including shipping and other services) 
abroad and to meet the needs of its own 
population so far as possible out of its own 
resources. There is one all-important factor 
which is at the root of both these problems--— 
scientific research and the applicatior. of its 
results to industry. A large amount of 
scientific work is now being carried out in 
this country in all directions which is laying 
a sure foundation both for a movement 
towards greater independence of foreign 
goods and towards an expansion of the export 
market by increasing the quality of our 
goods and methods of production. 

It is also highly satisfactory to note that 
in this year of financial recovery and indus- 
trial revival some attention has been given 
to our most ancient, and still in some ways 
our most important industry, agriculture, 
over which the cloud of depression still hangs. 
Steps have been taken to secure for farmers, 
by means of a quota scheme, a guaranteed 
market and a higher price for wheat of 
millable quality, and Reorganization Com- 
mittees have been established to report on 
the bacon, milk, and fat-stock industries. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR 1933 


We can thus look back on a year which 
has definitely restored the financial position 
of our country and shown that its industries 
are ready to take full advantage of any 
recovery in world trade that may be brought 
by 1933. As to the possibilities of that 
recovery, they are so closely bound up 
with political developments abroad that no 
banker is in a position to dogmatize on the 
subject. Almost all the root causes of the 
present depression are ultimately political 
in origin, and without a return to inter- 
national co-operation and goodwill there 
can be no hope for real recovery in trade. 

Given a return to political sanity abroad 
all the material means for a great recovery 
of trade are only waiting to be used. Pro- 
ductive equipment is ready to supply the 
needs of the hundreds of millions who want 
more and better food, necessities of life, 
comforts and luxuries; transport and dis- 
tribution are quicker and more efficient 
than ever before; money is plentiful. All 
that is needed is goodwill and confidence. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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BALANCE SHEET, 














LIABILITIES 
Capital-— £ s. 4. 
Authorized: 7,500,000 Shares of £4 each.. eo .. £30,000,000 
3,000,000 Shares of {1 each.. oe .. 3,000,000 
Issued— 
7,070,990 Shares of £4 each, £1 paid as a wa ais ia 7,070,999 0 0 
2,249,167 Shares of {1 each, fully paid .. oe ee ee - 2,249,167 0 0 
9,320,157 0 O 
Reserve ee ‘ ai oa ‘ “ “ a ee ea 7,500,000 0 0 
Current Deposit and other Accounts, nidheinn pro- 
vision for Contingencies .. oé ne £294,128,725 15 10 
Balances in account with Subsidiary Companies .. 4,054,208 15 4 
aa 298,182,934 11 2 
Notes in circulation in the Isle of Man ou én iy , tea a 16,624 0 0 
Acceptances, Endorsements, and other Engagements on account - Customers . 22,327,285 7 11 
Profit and Loss Balance, as annexed ee ee oe oe oe oe 1,043,705 8 10 
R. E, BECKETT \ ’ CHARLES LIDBURY, Chief General Manager Aa dee egy ee 
M. N. HOGG Directors 628,83 »390,706 7 11 
W. D. GIBBS J J. R. HOOFF, Chief Accountant ee saielieiaiinds 
Dr. PROFIT AND 
£ s. d. 
To Interim Dividend of 9 per cent. (less Income Tax) on the £4 Shares paid in August last 477,291 16 6 
,, Interim Dividend of 6} per cent. (less Income Tax) on the £1 Shares paid in August last 105,429 14 1 
, Bank Premises Account oa ; os “6 ; sla ar és on 100,000 0 0 
Officers’ Pension Fund we os xa ste ‘j “~ 200,000 0 0 
, Fursther Dividend of 9 per cent. ain nies Tax) mohies 
18 per cent. for the year on the £4 Shares (£1 paid up).. £477,291 16 6 
, Further Dividend of 6} per cent. (less Income Tax) ae 
12} per cent. tor the year on the £1 Shares ee 105,429 14 1 
, Balance carried forward Pe ws 4a oo oe 460,983 18 3 


eemenaneaaeatmeatae 1,043,705 8 10 


£1,926,426 19 5 





AUDITORS’ REPORT TO MEMBERS OF WESTMINSTER BANK LTD. 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet and compared it with the Books at Lothbury, Lombard Street, 
and Threadneedle Street, and with the Certified Returns received from the Branches. We have verified the Cash 
in hand and Bills Discounted at Lothbury, Lombard Street and Threadneedle Street, and the Cash at the Bank 
of England. We have also verified the Securities held against Money at Call and Short Notice, and the Investments 
of the Bank. We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required, and in our opinion the 
Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs, 
according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the Books of the Bank. 


TURQUAND, YOUNGS & CO. 
KEMP, CHATTERIS, NICHOLS, SENDELL & CO. | Charterea 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO. | Accountants 
STEAD, TAYLOR & STEAD 
Auditors. London, 16th January, 1933 
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31st December, 1932 





ASSETS 
£ s. d. 
Coin, Bank Notes, and Balances with the Bank of England 31,763,185 4 4 
Balances with, and Cheques in course of collection on, other Banks i in Great 
Britain and Ireland a ° ee ‘ * 9,596,980 4 2 
21,107,806 19 10 


Money at call and short ection se oe ee 
Bills Discounted Po .. 66,865,805 4 10 
Investments at, or below, Market Vebo— £ s. d 


War Loan and other Securities of, or guaranteed by, the 

british Government (of which £1,412,805 7s. 6d. is 

lodged for Public accounts and for the Note Issue in 

the Isle of Man) .. P ‘ oe 70,495,913 I9 0 
British Corporation Stocks wand ethee or nnn nents. There 

is @ contingent liability for uncalled Capital in respect 1,754,739 © 9 


of 4 portion of these Investments ta JACEE © 
Advances to Customers and other Accounts ‘eo ++ 105,547,888 Ig 1 
Balances in Account with Subsidiary Companies .. oe 199,262 16 oO 
——_——— 105,747,151 15 1 





Liability of Customers for See, Endorsements, and other a, 
-. 22,327,285 7 11 


as per contra ee oe 
Shares in Subsidiary Companies (at ‘cost, lees onoente written off)— 

Westminster Foreign Bank Limited— £ s. d. 

8,000 £20 Shares, fully paid i - ~ 1,080,000 0 0 


92,000 £20 Shares, £10 paid 
Ulster Bank Limited— 


199,940 £15 Shares, £4 paid .. oe oe os 1,911,926 5 oO 
——___——_——._ 2,991,926 5 0 


Bank and other Premises (at cost, less amounts written off) 5,739,912 7 0 


£338,390,706 7 11 





LOSS ACCOUNT 


By Balance brought forward from 31st December, 1931 431,255 17 5 


» Profit for the year, after providing for Rebate and Income Tax, and after appro- 
priations to the credit of Contingency Accounts, out of which accounts full pro- 
vision for Bad and Doubtful Debts has been made .. oe ee oe 1,495,171 2 0 


£1,926,426 19 5 


weeerew en ee eee 








STATEMENT PURSUANT TO THE COMPANIES ACT 1929 


Directors’ Remuneration, including Income Tax and Fees paid to them by Subsidiary Companies, amounted to 
£39,752 10s. od. Such of the aggregate profits of the Subsidiary Companies for the year as have been declared in 
dividends are included in the Pront and Loss account above, in so far as they concern this Bank. The undivided 
balances of the profiis of the Subsidiary Companies have been carried forward in the accounts of those Companies. 





R. E. BECKETT \ CHARLES LIDBURY, Chief General Manager 


M. N. HOGG Directors 
W. D. GIBBS | J. R. HOOFF, Chizf Accountant 


London, 16th January, 1933. 
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Table I GOLD HOLDINGS 01 cE 


(IN MILLIONS OF £) 




















j | GERMANY 
3 “oO > — 
ENGLAND! U.s.A. | FRANCE | BELGIUM NETHER peNMARK| NORWAY | SWEDEN | EUs 
is | | Total Abroa: 
1930 | 
JANUARY .. 150-5 601-9 341°8 33-6 37-0 9-5 8-1 13°5 | 111°8 73 
APRIL <n 156-2 620-9 341-0 33°8 35°7 9-5 8-1 13°4 | 124°5 73 
JULY aie 156°3 615-1 355-6 34-3 35-7 9-5 8-1 13-3 | 128-2 7°3 
OCTOBER .. 155°6 611-0 395-3 36-2 32-7 9-5 | 8-1 13-3 | 119°6 73 
1931 
JANUARY .. 145-9 604°3 432-6 39-2 35-2 9-5 8-1 13°3 | 108-5 10-4 
APRIL ‘aa 144°5 640-1 451-6 41-1 36°38 9°5 8-1 13-2 | 114°7 10°: 
JULY on 163°3 701°1 452-7 41-0 41-1 9°5 8-1 13-1 | 69°6 5°i 
OCTOBER .. 134°8 644-9 451-5 71°3 58-0 9-0 8-0 10-9 | 63:7 4° 
1932 | 
JANUARY .. 120-7 | 613-9 554-4 72-8 3:3 7:9 8:5 11-3 | 48-2 Sig GT 
FEBRUARY 120-8 610-4 576-6 72-4 5 8-1 8:5 11°3 46-4 3: 7! 
MARCH - 120-8 603°9 609°8 72-0 “6 8-0 8°5 11°3 45-4 3+! 67° 
APRIL me 120°8 520-1 618-2 71°8 3°2 8-0 | 8-5 113 | 43-0 34 67°' 
MAY ie 120-8 319°4 626-9 72°1 2 8-0 | 8°5 11°3 | 42-0 4+ 63° 
JUNE ons 131-7 565-2 645-4 72°7 “9 8-0 | 8-5 11°3 42-2 4° 68°: 
JULY re 136-1 530-0 662-8 73°3 ‘0 7:4 8-3 11°3 40-7 4°§ 71°" 
AUGUST .. 138°6 538-6 661°5 75-1 3 se | 7°8 11°3 37°5 3:1 73°; 
SEPTEMBER 138-9 569°8 662-0 74°8 2 73 | 7°8 | 11°3 37-6 3:1 75°! 
OCTOBER .. 139-4 591°5 665-2 73°8 “5 7°3 | 7°8 11°3 39-0 3:1 _ 
NOVEMBER 139-4 617°1 668°5 74-6 5 7°3 7°9 11°3 40-0 3:0 
DECEMBER 139-4 626-6 671-1 | 74:3 3 7°3 7-9 11°3 | 40°5 2°83 pm 
| 
1933 | | 
JANUARY .. 119°8 617-0 668-4 74-2 85-3 7:3 7-9 11-3 39°5 2:1 a 


1 The figures are taken from the retw - op or 
2 Excluding a small amount heldin: Bank 
3 Gold and silver holdings. 


Table IIT CREDIT AND CURRENCY (millions of £) 


























1 2 
CLEARING BANKS BANK OF ENGLAND 
; r 
Other Deposits | Government | 
} | | __ |S CSecurities 8 . oa | 
| Deposits | Cash Advances | in Banking | Reserve Notes in 
| Bankers’ Depart- Circulation | 
Total Balances ment | 
1929 | | 
JANUARY .. 1,809°3 | 198-0 956-1 105-0 67-6 55:1 49°8 363-9 
APRIL ae 1,743°2 | 188-5 985°8 99-0 62-6 51-2 55:3 360°4 
JULY - 1,778°2 | 189-9 985-9 101-9 65-0 j 47-3 43-2 368-9 
OCTOBER .. 1,764°5 | 189-2 973-7 101-4 63°6 } 72-2 31-4 360°7 
| 
1930 
JanuaRY .. | 1,767°5 | 192-0 969°1 111°8 75-5 64:9 53°5 355°8 
APRIL ne 1,712-0 | 187°2 968-2 101°7 65°2 | 57-1 60°6 |} 359°8 
JULY 1,749°0 | 191-2 950-4 107-0 70°3 | 52-4 49°8 | 865-0 
OCTOBER 1,791-0 | 188°7 22°3 95-9 61:0 | 42-2 60-6 357-2 
| | 
1931 i 
JANUARY .. 1,835°9 194°6 907°4 | 97-7 64-4 48-8 51-4 351-7 
APRIL -. | 1,698-1 | 175°4 923-8 91-9 56-6 32-0 51°9 353°7 
JULY - 1,750°3 180°7 896-7 103-1 69°3 36-3 56°3 358-1 
OCTOBER .. 1,687°8 172-9 894-4 120-4 68-3 56°5 53°6 | 356-3 
a | 1,700-2 181°1 884-0 166-7* 126-4* 95-3* 31-6* | 364-2* 
1932 | 
JANUARY .. | 1,677°1 176-9 889-3 112-5 74°3 45°3 49-9 345-9 
FEBRUARY | 1,621-4 169°8 886-2 100-1 67-9 33-7 49-4 346-4 
MARCH -» | 1,639°1 171-0 886-0 88-9 54-6 35-7 35°3 360°5 
APRIL 1,643 -2 170-2 864-8 93-6 58-3 52-6 43-0 352-3 
MAY 1,661-1 176-1 855-7 | 110°5 77°5 69-4 45°8 354-2 
JUNE 1,726°5 188-2 836-8 | 121-3 86-5 | 67-1 48-0 363-0 
JULY 1,765°2 187-7 820-5 | 122-7 88-2 | 68-8 44°3 369-3 
AUGUST | 1,812-6 189°6 800-7 | 115-0 79°5 73-1 48°6 365°3 
SEPTEMBER | 1,826-3 189-6 787-3 114°0 80-6 | 69:9 54°6 359°8 
OCTOBER 1,853°3 189°5 779-9 | 110-9 77°3 67-0 56:0 358-4 
NOVEMBER. . 1,858°8 | 190-2 769-7 127°6 90-5 68-9 55°6 358°8 
DECEMBER /| 1,943-7 | 203-1 758-4 | 136-2 102-4 102-4 23°6 371-2 








1 Average weekly balances, nine banks. 2 Average of four or five weekly returns. 3 The figures prior to 
amalgamation of note issues (Nov. 22, 1928) are not comparable with those succeeding. (See “‘A Banker's 
ne Dec. 1928 issue.) «Prior to November 1928, “‘ adjusted” total of bank-note and currency note 
circulations. 

* Since December, 1931, figures relate to last Wednesday in each month. 
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RUSSIA POLAND 
30-2 16°1 
33°2 16-2 
41°7 16-2 
51°2 13°0 
13-0 

13-0 

13°3 

13°3 

67-4 |) «=«138°8 
67°5 | 18°8 
67-6 | 14-0 
67°7 13°2 
68-0 | 13-2 
68°8 12°8 
71:7 11-2 
73°3 11-1 
75°5 11-0 
_ 11-3 
11-4 

- 11°5 
- 11°6 


1929 
JANUARY *2 2-4 5-7 — 3° . 1-4 + 47°2 ‘7 
APRIL 4°7 3-3 +8 + 25 ey 1°6 + 23-1 3°7 
JULY 14-3 4°6 20°6 —16°0 5 | 8 + 34-7 8 
OCTOBER 1-3 5-9 5°5 + °4 3 | 3°8 + 17°5 8 
1930 
JANUARY .. + 4-0 8-6 | 3:3 + 5:3 9 8-9 + 4:0 3°8 
APRIL ee + 6°6 8-8 3-0 + 5:8 5-8 | 0-1 + 65°7 | 3-7 
JULY es — 3°8 5-1 8°3 — 3-2 21-9 42°5 - 20-6 3°9 
OCTOBER .. + 4:8 9°3 71 + 2-2 35-6 9-3 + 26°3 | 3-9 
1931 | 
JANUARY .. — 7:5 -3 16-2 — 89 “4 | —_— + 34°4 | 3°9 
APRIL “ — 2-7 5-9 0-9 + 5-0 “5 — + 49°5 | 3°7 
JULY a —31°7 0 36-8 —26-9 5 1:0 | + 19°5 | 3-9 
OCTOBER .. a 8-6 5:3 + 3°3 30-9 6 —337°7 4-0 
DECEMBER .. —- 5 17°1 — 4°6 9°5 | 7 + 56°8 3:9 
1932 
JANUARY .. : 17-1 | 21°5 — 4-4 9 | ‘9 — 75:0 4:0 
FEBRUARY .. - 16-1 } 17-6 — 1°5 6 | 2 — 90°6 | 3°9 
MARCH ws 13-0 12-7 +0°3 | 9-2 “9 — 24-7 4-1 
APRIL dus -- 12-2 5:5 + 6:7 3 “5 — 30:2 | 4-0 
May at + 4: 11:1 6°8 + 4:3 7 2 —195°5 | 4-1 
JUNE | +8 15-4 6-3 + 9-1 “4 “1 —207°7 4-1 
JULY | + 1°6 12-8 7+4 + 5-4 S| 5 —- 72 4-2 
AUGUST es + 1-2 11-0 10-2 + 0°8 2 | “1 + 61 | 4°2 
SEPTEMBER. . + 0°5 12-1 11-0 cay. oe | + 28:0 | 4-1 
OcToBER .. — 9-3 8-2 +11 | 7 | + 20°7 4-1 
NOVEMBER. . | — 9-8 5°8 +40 | | 4:1 
DECEMBER.. | -—19-6 | 12-0 21-3 — 93 | | «3 
ee 
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Table III GOLD MOVEMENTS 
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Table IV MONEY 



































| LONDON 
a — — ——E —— _ 
Discount Rates Treasury Bills 
> . Day to Pa ‘ | 
ne Bank Rate | Dey te | Bank Bills | Fine Trade | Weekly Tender | Amount | Amount 
" 3 months 8 monthe Rate Offered Applied for 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Percent. | Per cent. £miilions | £€millions | 
_———— a vo dis —————s 
1932 £s 4d. | 
AvGUSsT a 2 ? #3 24 0 9 11°05 40 60:2 | 
“ 12 2 i #3 | 2} 010 6-57 | 45 56-2 | 
19 2 z #3 24 011 3-20 | 45 | 656-1 | 
“1 26 2 } i } 2h 016 7°45 45 | 64°7 | 
SEPTEMBER 2 2 A é | 23 013 4:99 45 67-8 
ie 9 2 8 # | 24 0 12 11°70 45 77°9 
16 2 } FE 24 0 9 7:39 | 50 75-4 | 
23 2 § 4g 23 0 711-16 | 50 65-2 | 
1 30 2 ? a 24 O11 8:15 | 45 73°3 
OCTOBER 7 2 Ps ti 24 O 16 11°24 50 100-3 
‘ 14 2 i 98 | 24 015 0-84 50 105-6 
* 21 2 F #3 | 2h 013 7:36 50 | 72:4 
- 28 2 g ‘ 2} 013 2-84 50 83-0 
NOVEMBER 4 2 { $3 24 010 11-16 | 50 60°5 | 
sc 11 2 # 2} 0 14 11°17 50 74°22 
a 18 2 i # 2h 017 7-24 60 80°5 | 
°° 25 2 3 1lt* 23 1 2 4-44 60 74°5 } 
DECEMBER 2 2 3 1 | Oh 017 4-67 55 91-4 | 
* 9 2 2 a | 23 016 5-89 50 | 67-7 
’ 16 2 2 1s 24 1 5 6-41 50 67°3 
se 23 2 % 1ly* 23 1 5 2:8 50 67:7 
’ 30 2 i 14 | 2} 019 4-35 50 93-2 
1933 
JANUARY 6 2 3 a8 2} 0 16 10-84 | 45 73°8 
” 13 | 2 ? 43 | 2+ 0 15 10°69 | 42 80°38 
20 2 3 2} 015 0-31 40 80-1 
All figures given above are the rates ruling on Friday of each week 
Table V FOREIGN 
DAILY 
- — , ' ~~; ae 
NEW YORK|MONTREAL PARIS BRUSSELS | MILAN | ZURICH MADRID 
Sto£ $ tok Fr. to £ Belga to £ Lireto£ | Fr. to£ P’tasto£ | 
: ~ 1 : 2 “a 
PAR OF EXCHANGE.. .. +804 ra | 12¢21 35°00 92°40 ' as22ts 25*22ls 
~1929 on mar ae 7 
JANUARY f 4°8503 4-8619 124-08 34-898 92-67 | 25-207 29-751 
APRIL 4°8534 4°8887 124-21 34-950 92-70 25-215 32-92 
JULY . 4°8511 4-8766 123-88 34-911 92-74 | 25°219 33-451 
OCTOBER - 4°8698 4°9243 123-89 34-874 | 92°99 | 25-176 33-586 
930 
JANUARY 4°8697 4-9222 123-91 34-947 93-05 | 25-162 37-017 
APRIL 4-°8635 4°8654 124°11 34-842 92-777 | 25-095 38-946 
JULY... 4°8656 4-8622 123 -67 34-810 92-879 | 25-044 42-203 
OCTOBER 4-°8591 4°8536 123-85 34°845 92-804 | 25°020 | 47-141 
1931 | | 
JANUARY P 4°8551 4°8645 123-81 34-815 92-739 | 25-076 46-640 | 
APRIL 4°8599 4°8621 124-28 | 34-950 92-815 | 25°235 | 47:015 | 
JULY 4-8566 4-8729 123-82 34-818 92-865 | 24-994 | 52-018 | 
OCTOBER 3°8887 4-3700 98-66 27-794 75°352 | 19°823 | 43°366 
DECEMBER 3°3725 4°0658 85°90 24-218 65-969 17-303 40-138 
1932 
JANUARY 3-°4303 4-0377 87-11 24-689 68-017 17°58 40-809 
FEBRUARY 3°4575 3-9657 87-80 24-794 | 66-779 17 44-480 
MARCH .. 3°6281 4-0536 92-21 26-075 | 70-765 18-75: 47-695 
APRIL 3°7520 4-1716 95-12 26°778 | 72-840 19° 48-788 
May 3°6759 4-1539 | 93°14 26°212 | 71°340 |; 18: 45-289 
JUNE 3°6484 4-2010 92-67 26-183 71°296 | 18°6 44-240 
JULY 3°5522 4-0757 90-60 25-608 69°567 | 18°: 44-041 
AUGUST. . 3-4759 3-9669 88-68 25-048 67-886 | 17-864 43-037 
SEPTEMBER on we 3°4717 3-8420 88-61 25-038 67-677 | 18-018 42-798 
OCTOBER ea ee 3-3990 38-7233 86-58 24-460 | 66-374 17-606 41-517 
NOVEMBER * 3°2774 3-7475 83°59 23°620 | 64:048 | 17-018 | 40-089 
DECEMBER 3°2763 | 3-7833 | 83:95 23-658 | 64-069 | 17-040 | 40-180 | 





1 The old parity of 25-2215 wat 
2 The old parity of 25-2215 was 
3 Berne until November, 1929. 
Average Oct. 1 to Oct. 6, 
5 Quoted 1lst—4th only. 

6 Quoted 19th—30th only. 
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TEY RATES Table IV—cont. ~° 
NEW YORK PARIS BERLIN AMSTERDAM 
| | 
| Market | | Market Market Market 
} Bank Rate| Discount } Call Money | Bank Rate Discount Bank Rate Discount Bank Rate Discount 
| Rate | Rate Rate Rate 
| | | 
| | 
Percent. | Percent. | Percent. Per cent. Percent. | Percent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
! | | | 
| 2 # 2 | 2 13 5 4 ot ts 
. | 2+ # 2 | 24 | 1¢ 5 44 2 t 
| 2 t 2 2 1¢ 5 44 | 2 
2+ a 2 | 2 | on 4+ 2+ * 
| 2 # 2 24 1% 5 4} 2¢ + 
2+ tt 2 2+ 14 | 5 44 24 + 
23 q 2 2+ 14 5 44 2+ t 
| 2% 2 24 | 14 4 3 | 24 2 
| 2 | 4g ‘ 2 6] lot 4 3 | 2 1 
2+ # 2 | 24 1¢ 4 3 2+ + 
a 2+ tc 2 | 2% 1¢ | 4 | 3 24 $+ 
2 | Ss i #@ | @ ft Ss 3 2+ ; 
| 2¢ ts 1 | 2+ 14 4 3 | 2+ 4 
| | ts 1 2+ 14 + 3% | 2 4 
; 2 | tr 1 |} 2 1¢ 4 3} 2 3 
| 2 | * 1 | 2h 14 | 4 34 2h } 
2+ | ts 1 | 24 | 1¢ 4 3 2+ | + 
| 2¢ % 1 2 13 | 4 oF | 2+ ys 
| 2+ i % 1 | 2+ 1¢ | 4 | 35 | 2+ t 
24 CO % 1 24 14 4 | 3% 24 t 
| 2 | a 1 24 rt rs ; > | i 
4 | « 1 | 24 te ee rn | 2+ 4 
| | 
| | | 
2 | & 1 | 24 13 } 4 3% | 2} | t 
2+ Ye | 1 | 24 1% 4 36 24 | 4 
2+ 1 1 | 2% ee 2+ 4 
week * Private discount rate from December 1932 onwards. 
IN EXCHANGES Table V—cont. 
LY AVERAGES 
AMSTERDAM BERLIN PRAGUE | WARSAW |STOCKHOLM BOMBAY KOBE | RIO DE | BUENOS 
| | JANEIRO | AIRES 
| FLto£ Rmk. to £ Kronen to £ | Zloty to£ Kr.to £ d.per Rupee d. per Yen. d. per | d. = 
‘ ___|__Milreis._|_Gold Peso._ 
| 12°107 | 20°43 | 164°25 43°38 18159 18 2e58 5°8997 | 47619 
| | 
12:091 | 20-402 163-83 43-313 18-138 18-06 22°55 | 5°905 | 47-41 
12-090 20-475 | 163-89 43°313 18°173 17-96 22:08 | 5-869 47-28 
12°086 | 20°359 163-87 | 43-308 18-098 17°82 22°54 | 5°873 | 47°23 
12-098 | 20°397 | 164-42 43°418 18-141 17-87 23°58 | 5-860 46-82 
; 12-102 20°387 | 164-56 | 43-398 18-136 17-93 24°25 | 45-525 45°04 
12-098 20-375 164-17 | 43-416 18-092 | 17°86 24°38 | 5-743 43°71 
12-093 20-383 164°06 | 43-382 18-097 17-82 24°39 | =5°368 40°50 
12-061 20-412 | 163°78 | 43-375 18-095 17°82 24-52 (4)5-119 38-49 
| 
| | 
| 12-066 20-419 163-91 | 43-312 18-138 17-78 24°48 4-461 34-49 
12°106 20-409 164°06 | 43°375 18-148 17°85 24°41 3°618 37°68 
12-056 20-967 164°01 | 43-412 18°145 17°81 24°40 3°579 | 33°61 
| 9-630 | 16-702 130°68 | 34°646 | 16-811 17-88 30-07 | 3-502 32-03 
| 8°375 14-250 113-49 | 30°250 18-014 18-13 32°55 4°286 | 40°84 
| | 
‘ 8-541 14-484 | 115°75 | 30-690 | 17-867 18-13 25:27 | 4-290 40-08 
| 8-555 14-534 116-64 | 30-790 17-925 18-14 24-11 4°185 39-68 
| 9-008 15°246 122-43 32-370 18-298 18°15 21°43 4-058 38-78 
| 9-263 15-788 126-40 33-510 19°643 18-04 21°10 4°184 38-60 
9-066 15°451 123-76 32-735 19°618 17-935 20-99 4-710 | 35°82 
9-023 15°385 123-00 32°548 19-509 17-957 20-07 4°974 34-27 (5) 
8-814 | 14-959 119-97 | 31°577 19-484 18-063 18°64 5-038 39-60 (6) 
} 8-632 | 14-595 117°38 31-024 19-469 18-067 16°98 5-144 40°43 
| 8-644 | 14-590 117-27 30-976 19-487 18-153 16°53 5- 40°45 
8-450 | 14-291 114-68 80-584 19-370 | 18°168 16°36 5°285 41°17 
| 8160 | 13-786 110-56 29-224 18-797 | 18-192 15°18 5-466 42-94 
8-151 13-758 110-53 29-155 18-296 18-188 15°36 5-435 43°17 
wi abandoned as from June 25, 1928. 
was  2andoned as from December 22, 1927. 
929. 


6, Banks closed during remainder of month. 
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Table VI BRITISH TRADE AND 
COAL PIG-IRON (1) STEEL (1) i 
P Exports Number of ; ; 
Production (including | pupnaces i Production Production 
Coke) oo sm 
Millions of illions of | at end of Thousands of Thousands of : 
Tons Tons month Tons Tons 
1929 
JANUARY... ea aa Pe es 22-4 4-9 139 564 765 
APRIL ee os o- oe o 20-9 5:0 152 611 809 i 
JULY _ a ee ae sa 21-1 6°3 167 672 805 | 
OCTOBER a a oe es ‘8 23-0 6-2 166 639 890 
| | Ls 
1930 | 
JANUARY... re aa 7 ss 23-8 5°9 } 159 650 771 
APRIL 6 “a ea a - 19-7 4°6 151 620 696 
JULY ; sa bis ine - 18:7 4-9 105 486 621 
OCTOBER... - ee “a on 21:0 5-1 | 96 415 512 
1931 | 
JANUARY... a as - ia 19-2 3°6 | 83 337 402 | 
APRIL ei an en me ha 13°6 3°6 | 78 323 397 . 
JULY id i< as ee ea 17-1 3°7 | 70 317 429 | 
OCTOBER > én ee as ae 19-7 4°3 j 66 284 457 
DECEMBER .. - 4 oa ae 19-6 3-9 70 331 425 
1932 
JANUARY... sa ia a ; 18-7 3°6 | 76 330 430 | 
FEBRUARY .. e sia oe : 18°5 3-5 71 324 | 481 | 
MARCH - aa in ca aa 18-8 3-1 | 72 336 463 
APRIL ine = an “ss a 18°4 3°8 69 317 433 
May ae ~6 ea xe ae 17-0 3-4 | 69 315 417 
JUNE - os as a 16°8 3-6 | 69 311 459 
JULY ae oi a ais “s 15-0 3°6 | 56 293 432 | 
AUGUST es - ‘a es in 15-3 3°5 } 57 259 362 | 
SEPTEMBER oa a Xe ae 16-1 3-1 } 59 260 430 
OOTOBER.. ‘a “a “> ae 17°5 3°6 | 59 276 439 } 
NOVEMBER .. me we me i 18-3 3-7 59 268 474 
DECEMBER .. ee - oe os 18-9 3-3 | 60 285 430 
(1) Returns issued by the Nat 
Table VI BRITISH TRADE AND INDUSTRY—cont. 
1 | 
OVERSEAS TRADE | BANK CLEARINGS UNEMPLOYMENT | 
| aa 4| Index of ” 
| 2 . ercent- Numbers D ™ 
Imports | Exports | Re-exports| London Provincial) Total Compar- age of on Live : — 
| {* Country” ative insured Register | (Quarterly; 
| Total persons | 
i i | £ _ _£ . £ unem- 00's 1924 = 100 
millions millions | millions | millions millions millions millions ployed omitted 
1929 és 
JANUARY .. 116°1 66-9 9°38 | 10-4 5°5 15-9 19-1 12-3 1,427 108-3 JANU:! 
APRIL -. 104-2 60-2 10-4 | 10°5 5:3 15°8 19-0 9-9 1,159 | 111-0 APRIL 
JULY -- 93°6 66°56 8-0 | 10°3 5-4 15:7 19-0 9-9 1,140 | 108-2 JULY 
OcTOBER .. 110°3 64-6 9-1 | 10°3 5-1 15°5 18-9 10-4 1,218 114°8 Octo! 
1930 | 
JANUARY .. 101°9 58°3 8-2 10°4 5:0 15°4 19-5 12-6 1,481 109°6 JANU, 
APRIL --| 83-9 46-9 7°38 | 10-4 4:7 15-1 20-3 14°6 1,678 100-9 APRII 
JULY oo, 86°23 50-7 6-7 10-0 | 4:3 14°3 19-9 16-7 1,964 90-7 JULY 
OcTOBER . 90°9 46-9 | 73 | 696 4-0 13°5 19-9 18°7 2,200 92-7 ; Octo} 
1931 | 
JANUARY .. 75°6 37-6 6-0 9-9 | 4:2 14-2 22-1 21-5 2,614 85-1 JANU, 
APRIL .. 70-0 32-5 | 6:6 9°5 3-9 13-4 21-1 20-9 2,532 80-6 APRII 
JULY eo} Been 34°3 | 4:9 9-1 4-0 13°1 21-3 22-6 2,664 81-1 JULY 
OCTOBER ..| 80°7 32°38 | 5-3 9-0 | 4-1 13-1 20-9 21-9 2,756 90°5 Octo! 
DECEMBER | 77:0 | 32-1 55 92 | 4:0 13-2 20-7 | 20-9 | 2)510* _ DBOE 
1932 | | j 
JANUARY .. 62°3 31-1 5:2 96 | 4-2 13-8 21-7 22-4 | 2,728 JANU. 
FEBRUARY 70°2 30-0 65 | 87 | 4:1 12-8 20-0 22-0 2,701 FRBR 
MaRcH.. 61°11 31-2 5-4 8-9 | 4:3 13-2 21-0 20-8 2,567 91°3 Marc 
APRIL ~-| 58°5 34°8 46 | 90 | 4-0 13-0 21-1 21-4 2,652 | APRIT 
May o-j S57 30°2 4-4 | 87 | 3-9 12-6 20-8 22-1 2,741 May 
JUNE ~-| 87°5 29°7 42) 82 | 38-7 11°9 20-2 22-3 2,747 | > 83°2 JUNE 
JULY oe| S29 29-3 33 | 88 | 4:5 13-3 2-6 22-9 2,812 JULY 
Avueust .. 53°3 28-6 3°5 | 81 3°8 11-9 20-2 23:1 2,860 77-8 AUGU 
SEPTEMBER 54-3 26-2 i Ae Te 5s 3 3°7 11°4 18-6 22-8 2,858 ia SEPT! 
OCTOBER ... 60°8 30-4 Sv | 87 4-1 12-8 21+4 21-9 2,747 Octo. 
NOVEMBER 61-6 —e | fa 1, oe 3-9 12°5 20-6 22-2 2,800 87-1 Nove 
DECEMBER 60-6 32-4 4:1 | 9-0 4-1 13-1 21+5 21-7 2,723 : DECE 
1 Daily averages. * “Country ’’ clearings at London Clearing House. * Total clearings (London 1 
“Country ”’ and Provincial) adjusted, for comparative purposes, by application of Board of Trade index comp. 


number of wholesale prices (1924 = 100). ‘ Average of four or five weekly returns. * Reprinted by courtesy 
of the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 
* Since December, 1931, figures published monthly. 
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MACHINERY 





Imports Exports Imports Exports 
Thousands Thousands £ t 
of Tons of Tons thousands thousands 
244 421 1,627 | 5,078 
262 340 1,574 4,151 
237 376 1,687 | 5,066 
| 248 390 1,724 | 4,803 
. | 
310 352 1,514 4,456 
234 268 1,699 | 3,861 
199 303 1,415 | 4,440 
264 264 1,499 4.128 
222 167 1,181 
. 193 188 1,216 
231 168 1,227 
276 159 1,698 
267 175 1,304 
170 167 925 2,701 
252 140 1,539 2,570 
130 166 868 2,651 
145 180 769 3,210 
144 151 965 2,450 
126 147 841 | 2,497 
119 158 635 | 2,608 
105 156 701 2,086 
107 127 600 1,882 
163 160 734 2,249 
58 170 | 840 2,339 
73 164 } 913 2,286 
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d oy the National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers. 
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Table VII COMMODITY PRICES 


Exports of 
Wool and 
Worsted 


Millions of 
$q. Yd 


Tissues 


8. 
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~ ie 2 
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SOUND WIA AAI 
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Wholesale 


Trad 


| Board of 


e 


“ Econ- 


omist” |of Labour) 


| | July 
1913 = 100 1918 =100 /1914 = 100 1913 = 100 1913 = 100 
| } 


1929 
JANUARY 
APRIL 
JULY 
OCTOBER 


1930 
JANUARY 
APRIL 
JULY 
OCTOBER 


1931 
JANUARY 
APRIL 
JULY 
OCTOBER 
DECEMBER 


P 1932 
JANUARY 
FEBRUARY 
Marcu 
APRIL 
May 
JUNE 
JULY 
AUGUST a 
SEPTEMBER .. 
OcTOBER 
NOVEMBER 

ECEMBER 


comparison, 
2 Gold index. 
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U.S.A. GERMANY 
~ ~ , Cost of | 
1 Wholesale | Wholesale. Living Wholesale | 
Cost of (Depart- Statis- (Statis- (Statis- 
Living ment of tisches tisches tique 
( Ministry Labor) |Reichsamt — | Gén rale) | 
am 
1915/14 
= 100 (1918 = 100 
(b) 
165 139-3 138-9 153-1 657 
161 138-7 137°1 153-6 648 
163 140-4 137°8 154-4 624 
167 138-0 137-2 153°5 607 
164 133-8 132-3 151°6 576 
155 129-9 126°7 147°4 548 
157 120-3 125-1 149°3 558 
157 118°3 120-2 145°4 552 
| (a) 
152 112°8 115-2 140°4 576 
147 107-2 113-7 137-2 548 
145 103-2 111-7 137-4 500 
146 100°7 107°1 133-1 457 
147 98°3 103-7 130°4 442 
| 
147 96-4 100-0 124-5 439 
146 95-0 99-8 122°3 446 
144 94°6 99°8 122-4 444 
143 93°8 98-4 121-7 439 
142 92-3 97-2 121-1 438 
143 91-5 96-2 121-4 425 
141 92-4 95°9 121°5 430 
141 93-4 95-4 120°3 416 
143 93-6 95-1 119°5 413 
143 92-3 94°3 119-0 412 
143 91-5 93°9 118°38 413 
142 92-4 118-4 413 
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(b) New index. 
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1 The indices, which are for the Ist of the month, are entered for the previous month to facilitate 
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The Liverpool Headquarters of 
Lloyds Bank 


By Professor C. H. Reilly 


LOYDS BANK has taken for its main branch in 
L Liverpool half the ground floor, with the corre- 
sponding basement under it, of a great new office 
structure called India Buildings in Water Street, built 
for the shipping firm of Messrs. Alfred Holt and Company 
by Mr. Herbert Rowse and Messrs. Briggs and Thornely, 
joint architects. The same combination of architects 
are responsible for the interior of these new banking 
premises, though it is a fair deduction from the detail 
and its likeness to that used in the big building on the 
opposite side of Water Street for the headquarters of 
Martins Bank, for which Mr. Rowse was the sole architect, 
that he has had more to do with the design than Messrs. 
Briggs and Thornely. 

This big new Lloyds branch, though buried in a great 
modern pile of offices, has some very interesting features. 
Indeed, these have come about largely through this very 
fact, though they would not have done so if India 
Buildings had been an ordinary block of offices with each 
floor to be let off in the usual way as so much unarticulated 
office space paid for by the superficial yard as if it were 
so much unused land to be let regardless of its shape 
and approaches. India Buildings, besides being the 
largest office building in the country, is probably also 
the best-planned. Its rectangular island site, like a site 
in the centre of an American gridiron city, has made 
possible a straightforward, balanced and orderly archi- 
tectural interior. Now, a properly-balanced and planned 
interior is a thing one rarely gets in a big office building 
in London or in any other English centre owing ulti- 
mately, one supposes, to the primitive sheep tracks 
which have determined the run of our streets and with 
them the shapes of our building sites. The rectangle of 
land on which India Buildings stands has been divided 
by the architects down the middle of the site by a long, 
central vaulted corridor, the width of a narrow city 
thoroughfare and, like that, lined with shops on either 
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side. Above this corridor and a space on either side 
of it (where the accountants are placed on the plan of 
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PLAN OF THE BANK 


the bank we illustrate) is a central lighting court, large 
enough for the offices looking out on it to get excellent 





[HE SIDE OF THE BUILDING ON THE GROUND FLOOR OCCUPIED 
BY THE BANK 
light. This has meant that in this building there is on 
every floor an external layer of offices lit from the streets 
outside and an inner layer lit from the court. Such an 
arrangement entails a wide public corridor running right 
round the building between the two sets of offices. At 
R 
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the four points where this corridor turns through a right 
angle, the architects have wisely made an octagonal 
traffic hall to assist the turn. Now, it is two of these 
halls, absorbed into the area which Lloyds have taken 
for their bank, which give this Liverpool branch its very 
distinctive and spacious character, making one feel for 
once that banking is not only the gentlemanly profession 
which everyone, in spite of Biblical warnings against 
usury, to-day feels it to be, but a rather noble one in 
which the mind can expand and fine spacious ideas be 
entertained. Instead of a mere hive of industry where 
one sees a forest of irregularly-placed columns rising out 
of a sea of clerks’ heads, such as the ordinary big London 
banks appear at first glance, one gets in this new Liverpool 
Lloyds the feeling that one is passing through several 
spacious and lordly vestibules to a great interior where 
high questions of state are determined. If a fine bank 
architecture can give confidence to the ordinary depositor, 
as all American bankers seem to feel judging from the 
buildings they erect—perhaps to-day they have little 
else upon which to base confidence—this ‘Lloy ds bank 
should be supremely successful. Let us examine it in 
more detail. 

From the plan it will be seen that an entrance to 
the bank is provided at street level with a circular 
vestibule immediately within the doors at either end of 
the building. These circular vestibules direct one to 
the two great, octagonal spaces, which represent two 
of the octagonal traffic halls in the rest of the building. 
Here they form very noble ante-rooms to the banking 
hall, ante-rooms such as no ordinary bank of this size 
anywhere else possesses. From the illustration it will be 
seen how finely the architects have treated them with 
plain polished grey marble walls and _finely-designed 
metal grilles of great delicacy. These grilles are painted 
in a charming scheme of colour in which a rich red 
predominates. Above is a delicately-modelled and painted 
frieze with a good deal of blue in it, and then a fine 
ceiling consisting of an outer ring of panels and a large 
centre one from which hangs a great electrolier. The 
floor is in travertine, with a star design in coloured 
marbles in which brown predominates. The only thing 
lacking here is some good central piece of furniture to 














ONE OF THE OCTAGONAL ANTE-ROOMS 
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mark the centre of the hall, and to fix the vista both as 
one enters from the street and down the length of the 
banking hall. The architects wanted something of the 
kind, and could have flood-lit their fine ceiling from it. 
A well-designed kiosk for a messenger would have served 
the purpose, and would have prevented these two halls 
from seeming, as perhaps they do to some people, a little 
vacant and wasted. We must always remember that, 
besides the imaginative Englishman, who is the motive 
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CEILING OF OCTAGONAL ANTE-ROOM 


force of the machine and to whom such halls as these 
would appeal, there is the so-called practical English- 
man, counting the pence but losing the pounds, to 
whom such empty vestibules as these (although they 
are really only converted corridor space) would seem 
space rather wasted. A little more furnishing and such 
would not only not notice the supposed waste, but 
approve it. 

From either of these fine octagonal ante-rooms one 
passes into the great banking hall itself, which is a long 
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SONNE ESMSNO NEMS MIRO 2 OD IM NMEINMS Wel Mo ed es 


A. M. BONNER, L™®. “i 


30 LIME ST. and 7 BLOMFIELD ST. 


LONDON, E.C.3 A Ps LONDON, E.C.2 

Tel. : R M Tel. : 
ae nt 0794 RU B London Wall 
. : 1960 


DATING STAMPS, U R G ENT OR D ERS AUTOMATIC NUMBERING AND 


ENDORSING INKS AND ser DATING MACHINES, COMPANY 
SELF-INKING PADS A Speciality SEALS, GENERAL ENGRAVERS 








| YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED. 


| ESTABLISHED 1880. (Uncorporated in Japan) 


| 








Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid - - Yen 100,000,000 
| Reserve Fund - - - - ~ - - - Yen 118,450,000 


Head Office: YOKOHAMA. 
Brancnes and AGeENcigs at Alexandria, Batavia, Berlin, Bombay, Canton, Calcutta, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien 
(Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Hong Kong, Honolulu, Hsinking, Kai Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, 
Los Angeles, Manila, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, Rio de 
Janeiro, Samarang, San Francisco, Seattle, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, 
Tokyo, Tokyo (Marunouchi), Tsingtau. 
The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and 
Tetters of Credit on above places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. Deposits received 
for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on application. 


London Office :—7 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
D. NOHARA. Manager. 
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impressive apartment with piers regularly spaced behind 
the continuous counter and grille on either side. These 
piers not only cut off the working space on either hand 
from the public space, but carry a continuous beam 
which encloses a richly-coffered ceiling. This ceiling is 
a very ambitious piece of work, and no doubt serves its 
purpose of emphasizing the public space, but on the 
whole one cannot help thinking it is a little too ambitious. 
The contrast between it and the plain ceilings on the 





THE BANKING HALL 


other side of the columns is too great. If in some way 
its richness had been carried down the piers, it would 
have seemed more rational. 

Nothing but praise can be given for the shipshapeness 
and workmanlike character of the rest of this bank as far 
as the architects’ work is concerned. In one or two of 
the private rooms and waiting rooms, unfortunately, 
other hands have dealt with the furniture, a very different 
policy to that of Martins over the way, where Mr. Rowse 
has had full charge of everything. In Martins, conse- 
quently, there is no bar-parlour feeling in any of the 
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private rooms. Here there certainly is, especially in the 
waiting room with its ugly armchairs of vast size covered 
in what looks like imitation leather. 

The clerks’ desks in the bank are solidly designed in 
walnut, but being in wood, although perhaps more 
comfortable to work at than metal desks, means that 
ledgers and other valuable books have, for avoidance of 
fire, to be taken down to the basement strong rooms each 
night. However, there are ample of these arranged on 
island sites immediately under the ground floor and 
approached both by lift and short stairs. Altogether, 
one imagines from the spaciousness of the arrangements 
both for the clerks and officials, as well as from the 
dignity of the approaches and the space allotted to the 
public, this must be one of the pleasantest banks in the 
country in which to work, as well as one of the most 
tempting of the larger ones to the client. 





